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The H-D Analysis is not Enough 


Norwood Russell Hanson 


Patterns of Discovery: An Inquiry into the Conceptual Foundations of 
Science. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. x 


241. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Rocer C. Buck 


The author, Dr. Hanson, is Professor of 
Philosophy at Indiana University, un- 
der whose leadership the University es- 
tablished last fall a new Department of 
the History and Logic of Science, a de- 
partment that is making a live 
that threatens to grow 


start and 
Hanson is right 


now chairman of the 


section of History 
and Philosophy of Science in the Ameri- 

Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He is an 


ceived collegiate training at the 


American, who re- 
Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Columbia Univer- 
sity, and who then went to Oxford as a 
Fulbright Scholar. Presently he found 
himself Oxford DPhil and a 
PhD. He stayed on in Eng- 
land as Fellow in Nuffield College at 
Oxford and later in St. John’s at Cam- 
hridge He 18 hook 
about the discovery of the positron, per- 
haps the 


reviewer, Dr. 


with an 
Cambridge 


working now on a 


pattern of its discovery. The 
Buck, is Associate Pro- 
fesor of History and Logie of 
at Indiana enthusiastic 
participator in Indiana’s new 
He has taught philosophy at Oberlin 
College and Duke 
been associated with The 


Science 
University, an 


venture 


University and has 
University of 
Center for the Philosophy 
of Science, and thus with Herbert Feigl 
and Paul Meehl. He believes 

appreciation of best 
through the 


Minnesota’s 


that an 
science is gained 


study of its logic 


igs is a challenging and important 
essay in the philosophy of science 
Not surprisingly, the key idea is that of 
pattern—more exactly, conceptual pat- 
tern. Stress on the importance of con- 
ceptual pattern provides the unifying 
theme underlying Hanson’s challenges to 
various received traditions in the phi- 
attack are 


losophy of science. Under 


among other things, various facets of 


crude empiricism, with respect to per- 


ception, meaning, and law, and, more 
obliquely, the hypothetico-deductive ac- 
count of the establishment of law and 
theory 

mounted in the 


These attacks are 


process of developing a view of the 
functioning of concepts in science which 
will do justice to their logical richness, 
and to their role in organizing (pattern- 
ing) and rendering intelligible the sci- 
entist’s subject matter. “Particle-theory 
will be the lens through which per- 
ennial philosophical problems will be 
viewed.’ But the lens does not obtrude 
Attention 


logic of microphysics only in the last 


is squarely focused on the 
chapter and two appendices. The mate- 
rial of the first five chapters can be 
read with profit and excitement by the 
nonspecialist in quantum physics, as the 
reviewer can attest. 

Chapter 1 (Observation) explores the 
patterning effect of theoretical commit- 


ments. “There is more to seeing than 
meets the eyeball.’”” How so? Hanson in- 
vites us to consider Tycho Brahe (a 
geocentrist) and Kepler (a heliocentrist) 
standing on a mountain, facing east, at 
dawn. He asks, would they see the same 
thing? His answer is No! Kepler would 
see the horizon falling away as the earth 
while in the 
I'ychonic system the sun must be seen 


turned towards the sun 


as climbing up over the (fixed) horizon 
“But surely, they are both seeing the 
same successive relative positions of 
these objects!” Hanson is well aware of 
this move. He is also aware of the stand- 
ard epistemological distinction between 
what is directly seen and the differing 
interpretations that different people im- 
pose upon it. But he rejects this latter 
move as unnecessary, and, as applied to 
scientific observation, distorting 

Of course, in some minimal sense they 
both see the same thing. “Unless both 
are visually aware of the same object 
there can be nothing of philosophical 
interest in the question whether or not 
they see the same thing.”’ But the sug- 
gestion that everything over and above 
what we are thus visually aware of must 
be consigned to the category of ‘inter- 
pretation,” must be held to be not really 
seen—this suggestion is rejected. We are 


seldom able to distinguish becoming 
aware from imposing an interpretation 
on what we become aware of. Scientists 
report such observations as seeing that 
some 
Must 
they be convicted of speaking sloppily 
What we know 
about our subject matter, the theories 


a wound is septic, seeing that 


electrical resistance has increased 
on such occasions? No 


that enable us to conceptualize what 


we see—these provide patterns within 
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which and by means of which we ob- 
serve. 

Concepts, according to crude empiri- 
cism, are abstracta. And the abstraction 
begins from a pure sensory base, un- 
contaminated by anything so risky as 
thinking. ot so 
cepts manifest themselves in language. 


, says Hanson! Con- 


and very few of the words employed 
in recording scientific observations are 
suited to the bare description of what 
is immediately given in sense experi- 
ence. Logically, the scientist’s vocabu- 
lary is too rich for such an account to 
be plausible. The large number of words 
with causal and hence explanatory and 
theoretical significance built into them 
provide cases in point. “Words like 
‘wound, ‘scar, ‘crater.’ and ‘poison’ 
are often expressed with medical, bio- 
logical, geological, and chemical over- 
tones. Diagnoses, analyses, prog- 
noses are built into them.’ These words 
derive their very meaning from the pat- 
terns of explanation and theory in which 
they play a role, but they are also em- 
pirical concepts. applicable to the stuff 
of sensory experience, correctly and 
nonproblematically employed in descrip- 
tions of what is observed. 

For Hanson the primary fact about 
scientific concepts is their role in theo- 
ries and in the inferences and explana- 
tions the theories make possible. The 
concepts are empirical because they en- 
able us to detect and elaborate patterns 
in Our experience, not because their 
meaning—their intelligibility—is some- 
how or other derived from sensory ex- 
perience. A fairer view, clearly influ- 
enced by Wittgenstein (who is  fre- 
quently cited) and also reminiscent of 
Kant, is that sensory experience itself 
acquires its intelligibility only as we 
succeed in ordering it into patterns by 
describing it with our theory-laden vo- 
cabularies. If there is any ‘interpreta- 
tion’ involved, it is already “ ‘there’ in 
the seeing.” 

Chapter 1 makes much of the organ- 
izing role of visual ‘sets’ in enabling 
us to see ambiguous figures now one 
way, now another. (Gestalist litera- 
ture on perception is extensively cited.) 
Throughout the text a close analogy 
between a visual set and a “conceptual 
Gestalt” is frequently suggested. Tycho 
and Kepler evidently behold an ‘am- 
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biguous dawn’! “The affinities between 
seeing the hidden man in a cluster of 
dots and seeing the Martian ellipse in 
a cluster of data are profound.” * 
both suggest what to look for next 
This analogy certainly is suggestive 
Still, there seems to be no reasoning in- 
volved in the front-to-back alternation 
of lines in the Necker cube (another of 
Hanson's examples), whereas. by con- 
trast, as Hanson insists, Kepler's see- 
ing of the Martian orbit as an ellipse 
does involve reasoning. These affinities. 
whether profound or not, and the pic- 
turesque metaphor of a “conceptual Ge- 
stalt” must not, however. be allowed to 
obscure the disanalogies 


classical empiricist’s account ot 


the warrant of scientific law and_the- 
ory appeals to straightforward induction 
from the observed associations of two 
or more characteristics (e.g.. crowhood 
and blackness). Given his view of sci- 
entific observation as a_ theoretically 
facilitated detection of pattern in our 
experience, it is clear that Hanson would 
find such inductivism uncongenial, and 
indeed, its inadequacies have long im- 
pressed most philosophers of science. It 
trivializes scientific explanation and ren- 
ders unintelligible our preference for 
explanations whose vocabulary is not 
identical with that used in describing 
the explicanda. 
showing a spectrum in the sunlight is 
not explained by saying that all bevelled 
mirrors do this.” 


a bevelled mirror’s 


The standard contemporary alterna- 
tive to inductivism is the hypothetical- 
deductive (H-D) account. (See espe- 
cially the writings of Karl Popper, Hans 
Reichenbach, and R. B. Braithwaite. ) 
Here the view is that scientific laws and 
certain groups of laws, which count as 
theories, are to be treated logically, as 
hypotheses. These hypotheses are em- 
ployed as premises, along with state- 
ments of initial conditions or observed 
facts, in deductive arguments. The con- 
clusions of such deductive arguments 
are predictions, retrodictions, and (where 
the aim is explanation) explicanda. Such 
hypotheses are confirmed when and in- 
sofar as these deductive consequences 
are ascertained actually to obtain. (I 
ignore refinements of H-D theory in- 
volving probabilistic considerations, and 


the relations—also deductive—of higher- 
order to lower-order laws. ) 

But how do we come by these ‘hy 
potheses,’ these candidates for the status 
of law, in the first place? On this ques- 
tion H-D theorists are defensively un- 
informative. They hold that the ques- 
tion is not one of logic at all. It belongs 
to the ‘context of discovery. not the 
context of justification’ (Reichenbach’s 
terminology). And while history, psy- 
chology. or sociology might have things 
of interest to tell us about discovery, 
logic cannot, for there is and could be 
no logic of discovery. What occasions 
the dawning of an hypothesis could not 
be of any systematic interest 

The H-D approach can be made very 
persuasive indeed, and many contempo- 
rary philosophers of science endorse at 
least its general theses. Hanson has, how- 
ever, little time for it. His major objec- 
tion is that it forswears any logical in- 
terest in discovery—an idea which, like 
pattern, is central for him. He _ holds 
that the really exciting conceptual ad- 
vances in science are to be found not 
in the deductive elaboration of already 
existing hypotheses, but rather in the 
groping advance from data to hypothe- 
ses. He quotes Newton on the business 
of natural philosophy as arguing from 
the phenomena. But the H-D theorists 
“suggest that the fundamental inference 
is from higher-order hypotheses to ob 
servation statements.” In a detailed and 
very interesting analysis of Kepler's 
tortured progress to the hypothesis of 
the eliptical orbit for planets, he argues 
that Kepler “was working from expli- 
canda to explicans.”’ 

The H-D view insists that establish- 
ing an hypothesis through its predic- 
tions has a logic. But. Hanson argues 
“so has the conceiving of an hypothe- 
sis.’ Following C. S. Peirce. Hanson 
stands up for a logic of discovery whose 
inferences are neither inductive nor de- 
ductive. He uses Peirce’s term “retro- 
duction” for this logic by way of which, 
in Peirce’s words, “all the ideas of sci- 
ence come.” Hanson distinguishes be- 
tween “(1) reasons for accepting an 
hypothesis H, and (2) reasons for sug- 
gesting H in the first place. (1) is perti- 
nent to what makes us say H is true, 
(2) is pertinent to what makes us say 


H_ is plausible.” He evidently believes 


‘4 
~ 
2. 
xt 


that it is the H-D theorist’s concentra- 
tion on deduction that forces him to ig- 
nore discovery with its logically dis 


parate retroductive reasoning 


Naw there is much here with which 


one can sympathize. Certainly discovery 
is exciting and conceptually important 
And certainly some of the moves a scl- 
entist makes in working his way to- 
wards ; discovery are reasoned moves 
which can be justified Clearly also, 
H-D theorists have, on the whole, ig- 
nored the aspects of reasonability in dis- 
covery, preterring to concentrate on the 
logical features of confirmation. Per- 
haps some of them have indeed be- 
lieved that their use of deductive logi- 
cal connections precluded any interest 
in discovery. If so, then they share with 
Hanson a confusion 
Hanson stresses the importance of 
arguing from data to hypotheses, from 
explicanda to explicans. “The reasoning 
is from data to hypotheses in theories 
not the reverse.” “Newton pressed on 
tor explanations which no amount 
ot deductive ingenuity alone could 
supply.” These two remarks typical of 
Hanson's treatment. contain both the 
sound point that science has a vital in 
terest in moves other than deduction 
from given hypotheses. and the errone- 
ous suggestion that the logic of such 
other moves cannot be deductive. That 
a scientist's reasoning from data to hy- 
potheses does not require that the struc- 
ture of that reasoning be nondeductive 
According to Hanson, his reasoning is 
“not the reverse,’ i.e., his reasoning is 
not in the direction from premises to 
conclusion in a deductive argument 
This comment certainly proves that he 
does not deduce ; vet it does not prove 
that the logic of his argument is other 
than deductive. It is a perfectly pos- 
sible exercise in deduc tive logic to seek 
premises from which a given conclusion 
will follow. Of course. such premises are 
not deduced from the conclusion. Never- 
theless, the logic in question is deduc- 
tive 
It is noteworthy that Hanson's pas- 
sionate interest in the idea of a new 
logic of retroduction does not carry him 
to the point of actually stating any 
canons of retroductive inference.” Not 
too much should be made of this limi- 


tation 


Perhaps in speaking of such 
canons for retroduction, I am assum- 
ing that ‘a logic’ must be more like de- 
duction or induction than Hanson would 
allow. (He does, however, stress the rea- 
sonability of retroduction, and the idea 
Ol reasoning certainly suggests that of 
rules which would determine whether 
one has reasoned aright.) In any event. 
it is worth noting that the absence of a 
distinctive body of rules for retroduc- 
tion, of canons for acceptable forms of 
retroductive inference, would be fully 
accounted for by accepting my sugges- 


Norwoop Russett Hanson 


tion that the logical tissue of a retroduc- 
tive argument is deductive, while agree- 
ing that to retroduce is not to deduce 


It may well be that H-D theorists 


have sometimes shared Hanson's appar- 
ent identification of ‘argument which 
has a deductive structure’ with ‘argu- 
ment whose proponent must be deduc- 
ing.” If so, this may have led. them 
wrongly to deny the possibility of a 
logic of discovery Still, it is always 
possible that H-D theory embodies a 
logical tool more powerful than some 
H-D theorists realize. The remedy for 
H-D theorists’ omissions in the area of 
discovery may well lie in the applica- 
tion of what is still a deductive logic of 
discovery to the explication of the genu- 
inely reasonable decisions made in the 
process of groping toward hypotheses 
(It must here be added that. since 


this book appeared. Hanson has pub- 


lished two further articles on the logic 
of discovery. See J. Philos., 1958, 55, 
25; Australasian J. Philos., 1960, 38, 2 
In these his views are refined in various 
ways, and some of his earlier claims are 
limited. My criticisms here apply exclu- 
sively to the book.) 


= I have commented on only 


some of the major themes in Hanson's 
book. There is a probing discussion of 
the role of principles in science, in 
which it is argued that, e.g.. ‘F = MA’ 
can and does function as a falsifiable 
generalization in one context, as a defi- 
nition in another, as a rule of inference 
in a third, and so on. Nor is this an evi- 
dence of any lack of mgor on the part 
of physicists 

This idea connects with Hanson's sug- 
gestion of a status for scientific princi- 
ples which, while not analytic (true by 
definition), is also not straightforwardly 
factual. He speaks of principles which 
could be denied only by allowing whole 
batteries of concepts to crumble. Such 
principles may well be in some sense 
definitive of physics as we know it, but 
this status does not preclude our aban- 
doning or modifying them when con- 
fronted by the right concatenation of 
theoretical and experimental findings. 

I have mentioned only one of many 
illustrations from the history of science 
These often involve fairly extensive 
treatment, and amount to historical in- 
n their own right. I am 
not competent to assess Hanson’s his- 


vestigations 


torical interpretations, but I can say 
that he uses his historical material in- 
geniously in support of his theses, and 
that they make fascinating reading 
When all is said Hanson certainly suc- 
ceeds in calling into question many re- 
ceived traditions. Following the Copen- 
hagen interpretation in microphysics, he 
finds a body of successfully explanatory 
theory forcing scientists to impose un- 
usual properties on the sub-atomic en- 
tities which are their subject matter. 
Viewing other parts of sciei through 
this ‘lens,” Hanson convincingly argues 
for the view that many other aspects of 
the scientist's commerce with his world 


are similarly theory-impregnated 
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A New Science or Just a New 


Approach? 


Charles D. Flagle, William H. Huggins, and Robert H. Roy (Kds.) 


Operations Research and Systems Engineering. Baltimore : Johns Hopkins 


Press, 1960. Pp. x + 889. $14.50. 


Reviewed by Howarp H. McFAann 


The three editors all have too many 
distinctions to list here. Flagle has a 
doctorate in engineering from Hopkins 
as of 1954 and is at present Associate 
Professor of Industrial Engineering at 
Hopkins. Huggins has an ScD from 
MIT as of 1953 and is at present Con- 
sultant to the Polarad Electronics Com- 
pany of Newton, Massachusetts. Roy 
has a BE in Mechanical Engineering 
as of 1928 from Hopkins and is Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Engineering at Hop- 
kins. The reviewer, McFann, with an 
Towa PhD of 1952 in experimental psy- 
chology, is Director of Research at 
HumRRO in California and has been 
working there for a long time on mili- 
tary problems of training, leadership, 
and stress. He is not an operations ana- 
lyst or a systems engineer, but his work 
brings him into considerable contact 
with these people 


volume is intended to intro- 
duce the nonspecialist to operations 
and systems analysis, their reason for 
being, their history, their development. 
and their methodologies both present 
and potential. The writers assume that 
operations analysis or systems analysis 
can be subsumed the one to the other. 
Claims as to what this ‘new’ area of en- 
deavor is vary from the dictum that op- 
erations research and systems engineer- 
ing constitute ‘new’ science (p. 365) to 
the somewhat more modest statement 
they constitute a new methodological 
approach, 

Regardless of whether the field is a 
“new science or a ‘new’ approach, an 
excellent case is made for the assign- 
ment of multi-discipline teams to the 
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mission of operations and systems analy- 
sis being new, different, important, and 
something that will have continuing im- 
pact on both science and the ‘market 
place.’ 

The editors of this volume, who are 
also contributors, have done an excel- 
lent job of integrating and cross-refer- 
encing a set of lectures delivered in The 
Johns Hopkins University’s annual two- 
week course for management, a course 
that bears the same title as the book. 

The twenty different authors all are, 
or recently were, members of the aca- 
demic departments of The Johns Hop- 
kins University and its affiliated re- 
search branches. the Applied Physics 
Laboratory and the Operations Research 
Office. They represent many diverse 
disciplines—psychology, physics. eco- 
nomics, statistics, several branches of 
engineering, and mathematics. 

The common bond is their concern 
for the operations of total systems 
human organizations, man-machine sys- 
tems, or complex physical systems 

The general theme of the volume is 
summarized in the Foreword which says: 
“The initial chapters are devoted to the 
philosophical and historical aspects of 
systems engineering and operations re- 
search. These are followed by chapters 
on specific methodologies that have de- 
veloped or have been adapted for the 
field. A set of case histories concludes 
the volume.” 

The reviewer feels that the editors 
could have performed a service to the 
reader by employing a ‘heavier hand’ in 
editing and condensing Part 1—Perspec- 
tive. It is, generally speaking. not up to 
the high quality of the rest of the 
volume. 


Chapter 3 of Part I, authored by 
E. A. Johnson, consists primarily of a 
critique of the present procedures in 
military research and development. ‘The 
chapter ends with the plea that research 
and development “can be done with 
competence only if the entire control is 
placed under the direct authority of pro- 
fessional civilian research and develop- 
ment executives, trained in the research 


profession” (p. 5 


7). The importance of 
his topic and his conclusions are not in 
question; the applicability and relation- 
ship of this chapter to the others is 
dubious 

The recognition and need for systems 
engineering (Part I, Chap. 4) is ar- 
dently defended by R. E. Gibson, who 
also ably describes the successful SVs- 
tems engineer as one who “so balances 
the attributes of discrimination and as- 
sociation that he recognizes real from 
trivial differences, substantive from illu- 
sory resemblances; he is lofty in con- 
cept; knowledgeable and wise in selec- 
tion; critical, alert, and scientifically 
exact in analysis; and in synthesis, im- 
aginative in plan, meticulous in opera- 
tion, and practical in execution” (pp 


SOf ) 


Ri reader who survives such state- 


ments and reaches the remainder of the 
book will find it well worth his effort 
Part Il (Methodologies) and Part III 
(Case Studies) are informative and con- 
stitute the major portion of the text 
Although , written by various authors 
with diverse backgrounds, the chapters 
are well integrated and present a cohe- 
siveness not usually found in a collation 
of this sort. Their organization and 
method of presentation are such that the 
text is clearly presented. well illustrated 
with a quite consistent style 

The chapters on methodology are writ- 
ten by specialists as introductions for 
nonspecialists. Each chapter deals with 
a particular area or topic such as linear 
programing, simulation techniques, or 
theory of games. The general organiza- 
tion consists of definitions of concepts 
and terminology to be employed, fol- 
lowed by specific examples of the meth- 
ods under consideration. The material 
moves rapidly from the simple or easy 
to the complex or difficult. If the reader 
has had previous exposure to a meth- 
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odology or area presented he will gen- 
erally find the section a somewhat too 
concise review; if not, the sections serve 
as stimulators for further self-action by 
the reader to enable him to understand 
the material. Fortunately, each chapter 


contains a selected reading list further 


to urge and guide the reader in obtain- 
ing an acquaintanceship greater than a 


mere introduction 


es authors maintain restraint and 


offer due caution in discussing their 
methodology but clearly they hold to a 
healthy optimism, believing that much 


more is to come 


Ihe text contains an excellent intro- 
duction to operations and systems analy- 
sis. More importantly, the psychologist 
is almost sure to find techniques and 
discussions pertinent to his area of pro- 
fessional interest, especially in the chap- 
ters on symbolic logic, design of experi- 
ments, review of basic statistics, digital 
computors, simulation techniques, hu- 
man engineering, and information the- 
ory. The psychologist interested in model 
building should find that the discussions 
of the various methodologies are excel- 
lent summaries either for his own refer- 
ence or as reviews of each area for his 
students 


Sinister Social Scientists? 


Loren Baritz 


The Servants of Power: A History of the Use of Social Science in Ametri- 


can Industry. Middletown, Conn. 


xii + 273. $4.50. 
Reviewed by R 


The author, Baritz, is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History at Wesleyan Univer- 
ity. To write the volume under review 


he had to collect facts from a wide va- 


riety of sources. This work was sup- 
ported by the Social Science Research 
Council. Bauer, the reviewer, after sev- 


eral vears at MIT, has been, since 19357, 
Professor of Business Administration in 
Harvard University’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration. He has al- 
been interested in applied social 
psychology. His The New Man in So- 
viet Psychology (Harvard Univ. Press, 
1952) was an example. Both the author 


and the reviewer have spent several 


wavs 


years in the lower ranks of American 
business. Bauer frequently consults with 
businessmen, but ideologically he thinks 


of himself as pro-labor 


H™ we have, in part, a history of 
industrial social science in America 
and, in part, a social critique of the 
work of industrial social scientists. Pro- 
fessor Baritz is a historian. His _his- 
torv is by and large good. His social 


criticism lacks a sure touch 


: Weslevan University Press, 1960. Pp. 


AYMOND A. BAUER 


Beginning by giving a historical per- 
spective on American business and in- 
dustry in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century Baritz then proceeds to 
a discussion of the origins of industrial 
psychology He takes its roots back to 
the work of Darwin, Galton, Wundt 
and finally to Cattell who did the “ganz 
Amerikanisch” thing of exploring the 
practical implications of the infant disci- 
pline. Baritz does a very detailed and 
informative job ot tracing applied psy- 
chology from its birth through World 
War I and its continued application in 
the following decade 

There are two things of note in this 
early history of applied psychology 
When the Psychological Corporation was 
formed in 1921, it numbered among its 
founders: Bingham, Cattell, G. Stanley 
Hall, Hollingworth, McDougall, Walter 
Dill Scott, Terman, Titchener, Watson 
and Yerkes. This list shows that the ap- 
plication of psychology in business and 
industry was not an enterprise shunned 
by the prestigeful figures in the field. It 
was ‘respectable,’ probably more so than 


it is today 


A second point is that the develop- 
ment of psychology as a ‘profession’ 
followed an unusual route for the pro- 
fessions. Classically, the professions have 
been areas of practice to which SYS- 
tematized knowledge became attached 
and in which standards of good practice 
have developed. The social sciences fol- 
lowed a reverse route. As the early his- 
tory of psychology shows, the profes- 
sionalization of the social sciences grew 
out of attempts to apply knowledge 
which had been developed in an aca- 
demic setting 

Toward the end of the twenties 
Baritz notes the emergence of the socio- 
logical point of view in the form of the 
famous series of studies at the Haw- 
thorne plant of the Western Electric 
Company. His meticulous tracing of the 
successive studies which eventually led 
to the “human relations approach” is a 
fine essay in the process ot scientific 
discovery 

About this point, in my opinion, the 
book begins to run downhill. This is also 
the point at which the social critic takes 
over from the careful historian. The 
substance of the last half of the book 
can be communicated in two quotations 
from its waning pages: 

As part of the bureaucratization of vir 
tually every aspect of American life, most 
industrial social scientists labored in in 
dustry, as technicians, not as scientists. Not 
professionally concerned with problems out- 
side the delimited sphere which manage 
ment had assigned to them, not daring to 
cross channels of communication and au 
thority, they were hemmed in by the very 
organization charts which they helped to 
contrive. And the usual industrial social 
scientist, because he accepted the norms 
of the elite dominant in his society, was 
prevented from functioning critically, was 
compelled by his own ideology and the 
power of America’s managers to supply 
the techniques helpful to managerial goals 

Endangered most have been the mil 
lions of workers who have been forced or 
seduced into submission to the ministra- 
tions of industrial social scientists. For 
these men and women there has been little 
defense, because organized labor generally 
has been apathetic to the movement and 
because, even had labor been more active, 
management has played the game from a 
dominant position 


Many readers will like this passage 
ind mav also like the book—because 
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they share the author's values. I, too, 
share most of his values, but in my role 
of reviewer I feel compelled to report 
that Baritz does a poor job of handling 
the issues involved 

For example, he seems so determined 
to ‘get’ the industrial social scientists 
that he is willing to adopt an inconsist- 
ent position to do so. On the one hand, 
he depicts the industrial social scientists 
rather consistently as serving the goals 
of management effectively to the detri- 
ment of the worker. On the other hand, 
he also that 
have sold management a bill of goods. 


For instance: 


implies social scientists 
“As the human relations 


approach gathered steam, fewer and 
fewer managers had the necessary con- 
viction or will to resist the fad.’ Since 
the “human relations approach” is sup- 
posed to be one of the most sinister of 
the instruments which social science has 
devised for management. one may well 
ask Baritz whether he thinks it 
Who was ‘taken’: management 
His argument 


work equally in both directions. 


Resi are such repeated lapses in 


Baritz’s handling of evidence as to sug- 


WOrks 
or not 
workers ? 


or the cannot 


gest that the depth of his indignation 
gets in the way of the sort of discipline 
in handling of evidence that one de- 
mands of a scholar. 

Thus, in discussing the introduction 
into business. 


of merit-rating systems 


he uses the following phrase: “Looking 
forward to the day when Thompson 


Products 


would no longer be worried 


by the national unions. His evi- 
dence that the company was preparing 
for the 


dissolution of unions is the 


following statement from a company 
memorandum: “ ‘(Rating systems) will 
IF at future 
date SENIORITY rules are tempered with 
MERIT.’ The com- 
pany may indeed have been strongly 


anti-union, but 


be of untold value some 


a consideration of 
the specific quotation 
brought out to prove it is a rather mild 
one that would not offend many union 
leaders. 

On the same page we find the follow- 
ing non sequitur introduced with sinister 
“In the course of the testi- 
was found that Interlake Iron 
Was vigorously anti-union and that the 
supervisors who were required to do the 


overtones: 
mony it 
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rating did not understand the instruc- 
tions.” The issue was an NLRB hearing 
to determine whether or not the Inter- 
lake 
systems in a discriminatory fashion. It 
is very difficult to see 


Iron Company was using rating 


failure of 
the supervisors to understand instruc- 


how 


tions could contribute to discrimination. 
Either the 


Was 


effect of misunderstanding 


random, or it was systematic in 


some direction other than the com- 


pany’s intention. 


# is my impression that the second 
half of book is 
such The 


Baritz’ riddled with 


loose logic. uncommitted 


Loren Baritz 


reader will probably wonder, therefore, 
why, if Baritz has a 


make it 


good case he 


could not more cleanly and 
calmly. 
Baritz is, 1 think, correct in charging 
with having 
taken too narrowly a technical view of 


their job; but it does not follow that 


industrial social scientists 


this attitude has operated exclusively to 
the detriment of the force. An 
equal case can be made that industry 
also has suffered 


labor 
(or at least failed to 
benefit ). 

Baritz’s notions about how the social 
scientist should operate in business are 
quixotic. To the extent that any pro- 
fessional offers his services to industry. 
government, a labor union, or a worker 
seeking job counseling, he must within 
ethical limits operate in the interests of 
the client. That is the nature of the pro- 
fessional-client relationship, well recog- 
nized in medicine, the clergy. the law 


and every profession. There is unques- 
tionably a point in Baritz’s contention 
that business has had disproportionate 
resources to hire the services of social 
scientists, but, if this point is granted, 
one must also call attention to the will- 
ingness of social scientists as a group 
to work for labor unions, the govern- 
ment, and humanity at large, invariably 
for far less compensation than gotten 
from industry. 

Even if we confine our attention only 
to those social scientists who are pri- 
marily identified with work for industry, 
Take 
aware of the 
McGregor. He 
that he 
makes 
Mc- 


with the 


Baritz vastly overstates the case 
one example: Baritz is 
existence of Douglas 


cites him twice and indicates 


interviewed McGregor: but he 
association of 
MIT 


Scanlon plan and its vast enlargement 


no mention of the 


Gregor and the group 
of the role of the union in the opera- 
would 


expect Baritz to reply that the Scanlon 


tion of the business enterprise 


Plan can be sold to business only be- 
cause the businessman will make more 


So? Why is it 


also attractive to the workers and their 


profits under it then 


union? Joseph Scanlon, who developed 


the plan, was a labor leader 
Baritz is broadly 
that 


management 


suspicious of any 


contlict between 
Here 
an old and highly complex problem that 
cannot be handled 


activity reduces 


labor emerges 


with a few well- 
chosen words. This much can, however 
be said categorically: Anyone person- 
ally familiar with the present proponents 
of the ‘human relations approach’ knows 
that the proponents’ personal identifica- 
tion is just as strongly with ‘the worker’ 
as with 


‘management. Perhaps the in- 


terests of the working class do indeed 


lie in the intensification of class con- 
flict rather than in amelioration of pres- 
If that 


industrial 


ent difficulties be so, then the 


efforts of many social scien- 


tists are misguided; yet they do not 
necessarily stem from malintent toward 
the worker, nor from a rote acceptance 


of management's point of view 


Battalions 


men, not always as 


are like battalions of 


supposed 


of figures 
strong as is 
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~The Nation’s Mental Pulse 


Gerald Gurin, Joseph Veroff, and Sheila Feld 


Americans View their Mental Health: A Nationwide Interview Survey. 
(Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health. Monograph Series, No. 


4.) New York: Basic Books, 1960. Pp. xxxvi 


Reviewed by Jum C 


From left to right: JosepH VeERorr, 
SHEILA Patricra Hatrietp (Research 


Assistant), and Greratp Gurin 


The senior author, Gurin, has an MA 
Columbia PhD in social 


psychology University of 


from and a 
from the 
Michigan where ju 


at the 


has been ever since 
Survey Research Center since 
1949, where he is now a Program Di- 
rector. The second author, Veroff, with 
an AB Weslevan 
a PhD in_ psychology Michigan, 
has been, except for a year of tea hing 
at Princeton, at Michigan 


from University and 


from 


is Assistant 
Professor of Psychology in the Depart- 
ment and also as Study Director at 
the Survey Research Center. He has 
Special interests in achievement and mo- 
tivation, having been influenced by Mce- 
Clelland and Atkinson. The junior au- 
thor, Sheila Feld, has a BS from Brook- 
lyn College and a PhD in psychology 
from Michigan. She joined the Survey 
Research Center for work on this men- 
tal health survey. Basically she is an ex- 
perimental psychologist concerned with 
parents’ and children’s 


attitudes mo- 


tives. The reviewer is Nunnally, a Uni- 
PhD Thur- 
stone was still there, recently at the In- 
stitute Research at 
the University of Illinois, and now Head 
and Professor of Psychology at Vander- 
bilt University. He is the 
Tests 


versity of Chicago when 


of Communications 


author of 


and Measurements: Assessment 


444. $7.50. 
NUNNALLY 
ind Prediction (McGraw-Hill, 
and of Popular Conceptions of Mental 
Health (Holt, Rinehart & 
1961). Besides Thurstone, he acknowl- 
edges debts to William St phenson, Carl 
Beck, especially 


1959) 


Winston, 


Rogers, Sam 


Charles Osgood 


ew is the report of 
ducted by 


members of 


and 


a study con- 
Michigan's 
Survey Research Center, one in the se- 
the Joint 
Illness 


Commission's 


ries of studies planned by 
Commission on Mental 
Health. As part of the 
many-sided attack on “the mental health 
problems 


and 


the study was intended to 


obtain information from the public 
its state of mental well-being 
?.460 


single sit- 


about 


\ massive 


survey was made 


persons were interviewed at 


tings ranging 
The 


reports 


from one to hours 


self- 


four 


each 


purpose was to obtain 


about happiness, worries. per- 


and 
this 


sonal problems 
Ideally 
would 
‘state of the 


mental health 


ways of solving 


problems massive pulse- 


counting provide us with the 


nation” with respect to 
and would give the men- 
handbook 


ing who's unhappy and why. Old pros 
in the 


tal-health educator a show- 


game of psychosocial research 


(including the authors) smile wryly at 
this enthusiasm and would hope that 


such a leviathan 


ettort at least might 


reconfirm truisms 


clarify some 


points, supply a few interesting facts. 
and, most of all, suggest better ways to 
study the phenomena—this is a fair ap- 
praisal of what the book reports 

The survey was apparently carefully 
and competently conducted. The inter- 
view questionnaire was spelled out in 
detail and pretested before the main 
study was undertaken. Considerable ef- 


fort was spent training interviewers for 


the study in order to insure uniform- 
ity of interviewing procedures. Pretests 
were made to guard against certain ques 
tions embarrassing or blocking respond 
ents. A highly detailed probability sam- 
pling was made, and only 8% of the 
persons contacted refused to be inter- 
viewed 

The analysis of the data must have 
been very tedious indeed. For some of 
the precoded questions, the analysis was 
straightforward, but nonetheless. it con- 
sisted of literally thousands of tabula- 
tions and 


cross-tabulations of percent- 


ages ot responses. Some of the 
tions had to be 


were collec ted: 


ques- 


coded after the data 


lor example. responses 
of certain kinds were coded relative to 
an index of introspectiveness 

In sum, the study was a huge. la- 
borious undertaking; and it was appar- 
ently undertaken, analyzed, and reported 
with competence and painstaking cau- 
tion. Was it worth the effort? Should 
they have done the study? Let us come 
back to these questions after we have 


looked inside the book 


W HAT did they find? Perhaps the 


best index of the impact of a study is 
the number of quotable findings that 
interest, amuse, anger. or somehow stir 
up psychologists kindred 
sionals. Only a few such findings are in 
the book 

The 


widely held truisms 


and protes- 


survey confirms a number of 
older people com- 
pared to younger adults are found to 
worry less but are not exuberantly 


happy either—they are rather bland 
Women are more concerned about chil- 
dren and the home; men are relatively 
more concerned with the job and ac- 
home 


People with higher incomes more often 


complishment outside of the 
go to psychiatrists (I wonder why?): 


and in communities where there are 
more psychiatrists. more people go 

In some places the results do add ma- 
terially to what we know. For example 
the results indicate that men are not so 
much with 


well-being for 


concerned supplying eco- 


nomic their families as 
they are with problems of interpersonal 
relationships: with fulfilling the manly 
role at home, with guiding the family 
properly, and with spending enough time 


with the kids. As the authors point out. 
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the shift from economic to ‘psychologi- 
cal’ problems in the male family role 
the 
trend continues, it may have real imphi 


may be relatively recent: and. it 


cations, 
Who will want to read the book? In 
addition 


omnivorous readers 


this 


those 


who will 


their other 
fare, the book will be of particular in- 


gobble with 
terest to clinical and social psycholo- 
gists, to psvc hiatrists, some other phy- 
siclans and nurses, and to some sociolo- 


gists. It is must reading for anyone 
involved in any phase of mental-health 


education 


= us begin a critical review by 


starting with the product, the 
book, backward. In 
many places the book is thunderously 


final 
written and work 
dull. It could have been written in half 
the pages and would have been more 
digestible. A good part of the book is 
filled with large tables showing percent- 
ages of responses to various questions 
Many of these could have been summa- 
rized in a few words and not presented 


in the book. Some tables lead to no im- 


portant conclusions and would better 
have been omitted. Some of the remain- 
ing tables should have been tucked 


away in the appendix or placed on file 
with the American Documentation In- 
stitute 

Aside from the space that could have 
all but the 
most necessary tables, the book is over- 
written in 


been saved by cutting out 


other respects. Long intro- 
ductory warm-ups begin most chapters 


Added to this, the book is 


written in a low-note monotone which 


much of 


lulls the reader 


The authors are not altogether to 
blame for this occasional dullness. By 


their nature, survey results do not. al- 
but this 
could have been offset in part if the au- 
thors had built the book around a half 
dozen important themes and had used 
particular results to hammer home the 


Ways make interesting reading: 


points. The broadness of the audience 
posed another important problem for 
the authors. To aim the book at social 
psychologists would make it overly tech- 
nical for others; to aim it at the inter- 
talking 
is doubtful, 
however, that any member of the po- 


ested layman would result in 
down to psychologists. It 
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tential audience will need aphorisms like 
“Marriage represents for most people a 
and “P; 


enormous 


central life adjustment area’ 


r 


enthood is a role that 


Carries 
responsibilities.’ 

Che dullness felt by the reviewer was 
increased by having to read the book 
from cover to cover. No one else should 
do that 


the interest value, will be increased by: 


The sense of the findings. and 


first, reading the introductory Staf Re- 
vwew (by Dr. Ewalt); second, skipping 
to the end of the book to read the final 
third the 


fourth, plowing into 


summary; reading chapter 


summaries; and 
those chapters that are of particular in- 
terest. Many persons will value the book 
as a reference source even if they never 
entirely read it. 

One of the difficulties in interpreting 
the findings is that so much depends 
on the popular meanings and variations 
In meanings of 


terms like happiness, 


worry, personal problems, etc. It might 
have been more interesting to explore 
the meanings of terms relating to hu- 
happiness) and 


differences in meanings as a function of 


man adjustment 


education, age, sex, income. and other 


personal data 


a most important results concern 


differences in response tendencies as a 


function of demographic parameters 
the authors 


failed to consider that the results may 


(e.g., age). Unfortunately 
be due to response-stvle characteristics 
like 


Here is an out- 


which covary with characteristics 


age, sex, and education 
standing example: in response to ques- 


tions about personal strengths and weak- 


ness, it was found that the more edu- 
cated people listed more of both. The 
interpretation was (p. 81) that this 


represents “heightened self-probing”: 
equally well it may represent the tend- 
ency of the more educated to give more 
responses to amy question (e.g.. as evi- 
denced on the Rorschach ) 


findings 


Many other 
might be explainable by re- 
sponse-style these 
Were neither explored in the study nor 


discussed in the book 


characteristics, and 


The analysis consisted primarily of 
tabulating the percentages of different 
kinds of question 
This procedure had the advantage of 
simplicity, but it also had two major 


responses to each 


shortcomings. First, the procedure made 
it difficult to partial-out the confabulat 
ing influences of demographic variables 


on one another 


For example because 
there was a substantial negative correla 
tion between age and amount ot educa- 
tion in the sample, some of the differ- 
ences quoted with respect to age may 
have been explainable as differences with 
respect to education. The authors tried 
to cross-tab out these confabulating in- 
fluences, but this method of partialing 
Was too clumsy to do the job. The sec- 
ond major shortcoming of the method 
of analysis (tabulating percentages) was 
that it produced a host of specific find- 
ings which could not easily be inter- 
related 

Nearly all of the results could have 
} 


been summarized in one large correla- 


tion matrix, or several smaller ones re- 
lating to questions of 


particular kinds 
One 


correlation, for example, could 


have been between the happiness  rat- 
With partial correlation 


mult iple correlation 


ing and age 
and factor analy- 
sis, confabulating influences could easily 
have been eliminated and broad trends 
might have been found 

More 


been obtained trom 


have 
kind of 


study. Sometimes the least effective way 


interesting results might 


a different 
to learn about people is through self- 


report. If self-report is used, it can be 


argued that a more effective, and much 
easier, approach would be to apply one 
of the standardized, multifactor inven- 
tories to a broad segment of the public 
\ more study might have 
100 Kansas City 


housewives the day -to-d iv reports of the 


interesting 


been to gather from 


speciic events that presented problems 


and those that brought satisfactions 
Many more such possibilities are at 
hand 


Returning now to the two important 


questions—Was it worth the effort? 
Should they have done the study? 

the answer to both is definitely Ves 
The reason is that the massive. one- 
sitting, interview survey is one reason- 
able way to study “the mental health 


problem ss Somebody should have done 


it, and they did it well 
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Has Psychoanalysis Become Too 


Complacent? 


Bertram D. Lewin and Helen Ross 


Psychoanalytic Education in the United States. New York: W. W. Norton, 


1960. Pp. xviii + 478. $10.00. 


Reviewed by 


The senior author, Dr. Lewin, a former 
president of the American Psychoana- 
lytic Association, is now Consultant in 
Psychoanalytic Education of the Asso- 
ciation, and Miss Ross, the junior au 
thor, also holds a similar appointment 
Dr. Lewin wrote The Psychoanalysis of 
Elation (Norton, 1950) and Dreams 
and the Uses of Regression (/nternat 
Univ. Press, 1958 Viss Ross once 

orked with Anna Freud and has long 
who specializes in 
rk with children. The reviewer, Dr 


Bergman, is Research Psychologist in 


heen a lay analyst 


the Laboratory of Psychology in the 
Vational Institute of Mental Health 
He was trained as a psychoanalyst in 
Vienna and Topeka and taught subse- 
quently in psychoanalytic imstitutes, but 


he never managed to conform himself 


to the mold of the psychoanalyst, re 
maining always interested in a wide 


range of ps ve hothei pies, with especial 


attention to Carl Rogers 


1956 the American Psychoanalytic 
Association asked Bertram D. Lewin 
and Helen Ross. two of its outstanding 
members, to review the educational pro- 
grams set up for the training of psy- 
choanalysts in the United States. Their 
work resulted in the present book 
which has no doubt fulfilled many of 
the expectations of the Association. The 
stvle of the book is warm and urbane 
at times serious and at times humorous 
It is enlivened by analogues from many 
areas of erudition. The authors organize 
a remarkable amount of statistics and 
observations on various aspects of psy- 


choanalytic training. If you want to find 


out about such matters as how candi- 
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dates at a certain institute were selected 
how old they were on admission and at 
graduation, how expensive their training 
was, how they financed it, how long 
their training analysis lasted. how much 
supervision they received. here is your 
hook 

If you are interested in critical com 
ment on current practices, you will also 
find that, up to a certain point. Lewin 
ind Ross report, tor instance within 
local groups, habits of thinking which 
they consider all too empirical. or all 
too dogmatic; they are not satisfied 
with the conformity and the lack of 
clarity which they see at times; they 
dec ry the scarcity of creative freedom 
in teaching. On the other hand, they 
think also that “it is evident that it is 
now known what should be covered” in 
the curriculum. They choose to describe 
minor vexations in the institutes, and 
leave out the commonly known larger 
problems. They quote extensive com- 
ments trom approving critics and do 
not mention the less approving ones 

As to the truly basic questions about 
psychoanalytic education, Lewin and 
Ross do not answer any do not ask 
any, in fact, do not mention any. They 
manage by treating psychoanalysis as 
if it were an entity which unquestion- 
ably synthesizes all relevant intellec- 
tual, therapeutic, and humanistic values 
From such a point of view psychoana- 
lvtic education must seem good as long 
as it contributes to the survival and 
growth of the entity—which, for the 
time being. it evidently does. It thus 
seems superfluous to examine the suc- 
cess of the educational program in rela- 
tion to each specific value 


There exist, of course, skills like 
those of elementary arithmetic, where 
the values inherent in the subject mat- 
ter can, at least temporarily, be taken 
for granted and need not be subjected 
to analysis. The effectiveness of the 
teaching method would then be the only 
issue. On the other hand, if one ap- 
proaches a complex subject like psycho- 
analysis in such a spirit, he eliminates 
from the outset most of the questions 
worth asking, and is not even compen- 
sated by the possibility of getting un- 


equivocal answers to the remaining ones 


| F is.an awkward predicament for a 
reviewer if his comments must deal 
more with what authors do not say than 
with what they say. Yet I do not see 
how I can avoid doing this, for what 
seems required in a survey of psycho- 
analytic education is precisely the kind 
of auditing of the intellectual. thera- 
peutic, and humanistic values that these 
authors do not undertake 

First, in the intellectual realm, for 
instance, one might ask what the claims 
are and how they are realized. Obvi- 
ously, psychoanalytic education would 
claim to transinit the intellectual values 
in which Freud saw the main impor- 
tance of his system: its content of 
truth, the scope and significance of the 
subject matter, the intellectual attrac- 
tiveness of its organization. Now, while 
the validity of a large part of Freudian 
thinking is still in dispute at present, 
this lack of full agreement. should not 
vitally affect the evaluation of psycho- 
analytic education, for even those in op- 
position to Freudian psychology respect 
it as an achievement of genius. an im- 
portant step in the history of human 
thought, and do not deny its intellectual 
beauty and grandeur. Present-day psy- 
choanalytic educators contribute to keep- 
ing Freudian thought alive and also 
stimulate the extension of that thought 
to new phenomena. One would therefore 
agree that they foster some intellectual 
values. Against this, however. one would 
have to take into account that by their 
goal and methods of inculcating the 
‘right’ doctrine they discourage doubt, 
free inquiry, and the appreciation of 
truths unassimilated to the system 

rhe therapeutic values of psychoanaly- 


s, of course, hold the foremost position 
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BERTRAM D. Lewin 


in the minds of the educators of future 
analysts. Their claims in this realm are 
modest but firmly held. Primus inter 
pares. Indeed, Lewin and Ross observe 
that in the thinking of students “psy- 
choanalysis is not usually discrimi- 
nated from psychiatry in general.” The 
authors may regard such views of psy- 
choanalysis and the therapies based on 
psychoanalysis as self-evident by now 
and not in need of further discussion 
but to others they are not self-evident 
I, for one, am among those people who 
have come to believe that therapies and 
training procedures which focus on im- 
mediate experiencing are superior to 
the traditional psychoanalytic methods 
which emphasize cognition 

At any rate. Lewin and Ross do not 
point to the desirability of judging 
psychoanalytic education by how effec- 
tively it prepares for the business of 
therapy. They do not use any of the 
possible paths by which they themselves 
might have approached this evaluation. 
Instead, they follow what appears to be 
the attitude of the majority of training 
and practicing analysts who in general 
show little interest in the evaluation of 
different methods of training and ther- 
apy. Contrast this attitude with that 
of Hartmann and Kris, the most  re- 
spected theoreticians of psychoanalysis. 
who wrote in 1945: “Where better re- 
sults are expected by the use of other 
therapeutic techniques we would assume 
psychoanalytic therapy to be contrain- 
dicated. The value of such investiga- 
tions |of the indications and contrain- 


dications for pyschoanalytic therapy] is 
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uncontested and their urgency is great 
indeed” (Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Child, 1, 14). Lewin and Ross do not 
do psychoanalytic education service 
by benevolently turning their heads 
away from this issue. Any system of 
education requires, for its self-respect 
and for the assurance of its social justi- 
fication, a comparison of what and how 
it teaches, with possible alternatives. 
The undoubted good that psychoana- 
lysts do is not sufficient justification 
for present psychoanalytic education un- 
less weighed against the potential good 
that could be achieved in other ways 
Justification can only come re- 
search which would confirm that  psy- 
choanalysis has a necessary place among 
other therapies and that the present 
methods of psychoanalytic education 
uniquely contribute to the students’ 
later capacity as therapists 


ee the realm of humanistic values psy- 
choanalysis has in general not formu- 
lated specific claims. Freud definitely 
preferred to talk about the “unvalues” 
(inhibitions, symptoms, anxieties) which 
his therapy reduced, rather than about 
the values it realized. This tendency 
probably in part related to his dislike 
for idealistic illusions, has influenced 
the direction in which psychoanalysis 
has developed. Such qualities as genu- 
ineness, creativity, courage, love, self- 
lessness never received the attention 
that was given the pathological 

It is in line with this tradition that 
Lewin and Ross do not search for, and 
make no claim at all to, any specific hu- 
man excellence brought about in the 
students by psychoanalytic education. 
Rather they speak of ‘maturity’ as its 
encompassing value, but give that con- 
cept no more than a cursory discussion. 
They do not suggest the need to study 
how successful psychoanalytic education 
is in leading its students toward ‘ma- 
turity.’ This is a serious omission, even 
from a point of view that would regard 
psychoanalytic education as nothing but 
education for a profession—on a par, 
for instance, with education for sur- 
gery. Even from such a point of view 
the degree of ‘maturity’ achieved and 
maintained needs investigation, since an 
analyst’s effectiveness as therapist is 
likely to be related to this variable. 


With respect to humanistic values, it 
is risky for me to make a personal esti- 
mate, because I have far less informa- 
tion than was available to the authors 
Despite the risk, I would venture to say 
first that the combined effect of the se- 
lection procedures of the educational 
process, and of the later group pres 
sures. is generally to prevent crudely 
unethical or badly deviant behavior 
among analysts. Certainly the students 
entering this field are above average in 
intelligence and = sensitivity. their 
training enhances some of their assets 
I suspect. however. that some deleteri- 
ous factors are also present, either in 
the setting of the education or in the 
setting of the protession For all too 
frequently one sees in analysts not only 
the mature acceptance of the unavoid- 
able, but also the shading of this excel- 
lent capacity into acceptance of that 
which could be avoided, if expectations 
and aspirations were not too low. Such 
acceptance at times slides into adapta- 
tion to social standards which do not 
accord with maturity. Perhaps it is illu- 
sory to believe in the possibility of a 
higher level of achievement. I am afraid, 
however, that the spirit of psychoana- 
lytic education discourages raising this 
question as well as other questions 

The magic circle of that spirit seems 
also to have captivated the authors of 
this book. Wholly preoccupied with the 
technicalities of training psychoanalysts 
they neglect to take a bearing on the 
values toward which the endeavor should 
be guided 
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TOLERANCES FOR INACCURACY 


I is high time for someone to speak 

out about the social disadvantages 
of accuracy. For the scientists accuracy 
is the goal that is never forgotten. It 
is closely allied to honesty. When eco- 
nomic necessity forces the raw data 
out of the prime report, there is still 
the American Documentation Institute 
which, filing the data, provides absolu- 
tion for the conscience of the scientist 
who did not quite tell all. Yet do we 


not all have acquaintances s 


» ‘terribly 
frank’ that we wish they could plan 
some reticences to reduce the jolts of 
communication 

Actually the ethics of communication 
can be structured in respect of levels of 
tolerance for inaccuracy. and surely the 
scientist should think more about them 
in part because they affect what may 
and what may not be published. CP 
thinks that it can distinguish seven 
gross levels of this kind of tolerance 
Here they are 

(1) Privileged communication comes 
first. What the client. the patient, the 
penitent, or the spouse has said need 
not be revealed to others by either 
party to the communication, nor may 
the court compel it. What one says 
to oneself is usually also privileged: 
thought can claim a privacy to which 
conduct has no right 


2) Generous inaccuracy is properly 
found in the exercise of tact and diplo- 
macy. There are many reticences that 
have survival value in intimate personal 
affairs as well as international relations. 
There are also the social amenities 
which include the ‘white lie.” There is 
the gracious gesture of the insincere 
apology, which you utter but do not 
print. (The apologand may print. it 
though, but he should not. He should 
have read these paragraphs. ) 

(3) Casual conversation halts under 


too much constraint. Some chattering is 
good, and discreet silence may also be 
golden even in the home Because so- 
ciety recognizes the right of privacy, 
Wire-tapping and ‘bugging’ are deplored 
and 


n some instances declared illegal 
The condoning of inaccuracy is clear in 
the distinction between talking “off the 
record” and “for the record.” The law 
requires the warning ‘beep’ when tele- 
phone conversations are being recorded 
For similar reasons it was not permis- 
sible, until recently, to quote the Presi- 
dent of the United States directly. The 
human right to inaccuracy was so im- 
portant for the President, whose slight- 
est slip could have enormous effects 
that indirect discourse Was needed to 
weaken the guarantee of precision Ly- 
ing may be unethical but it is not illegal 
Society accepts it and invented the oath 
to render it illegal on the proper oc- 
Casions 

(4) The writing of letters produces a 
record. The fading and distortion of 
memory traces protect the privacy of 
conversation, but letters solidify the 
past. First-class mail is freed from in- 
spection. He who has received a letter 
owns the paper and ink but not the 
ideas that they carry. He may not print 
them without permission, and CP thinks 
that the owner of the letter should not 
embarrass the author by asking for per- 
mission when the letter was written 
in frendly correspondence and not in- 
tended for publication. Suppose the let- 
ter contains a gracious but insincere 
apology Must its author be forced to 
admit disingenuousness or to apologize 
somewhat insincerely in public? As let- 
ters retreat into the past the ethical 
constraints upon them diminish. for 
their responsibility—their bearing on 
changing events—weakens. More and 
more they become records of human 
personality or historical evidence for 


the understanding of the past. Posthu- 
mous letters are fairly free for publi- 
cation unless they diminish the reputa 
tion of the author. Fifty vears after the 
author's death, there is not often much 
reason for the living to hinder publica 
tion, and after a century letters pass 
into the public domain. It is also true 
that adults feel less fully identified with 
their childhood letters, less susceptible 
to injury from a past presumably out- 
lived 

(5) Lectures are, however, another 
story. Through all his thirty-five years 
of teaching at Cornell, E. B. Titchener 
lectured in an Oxford Master's gown. 
because, he said, “It gives me the right 
to be dogmatic.” And dogmatic he was 
charmingly, excitingly, in beautiful Eng- 
lish, with never a ‘hem’ or an incom- 
plete sentence. Such inaccuracies as his 
lovely generalizations contained were 
soon lost in the noisy channels of mem- 
ory or in the rubble of students’ notes 
and he knew that. His writing was care- 
fully protected with modifying clauses 
He would never have consented to be 
taped had that machinery existed then. 
but is there anyone nowadays who 
wants his taped lecture published with- 
out revision? No, lectures should not 
be published unless written for publica- 
tion and read, and it is not an easy task 
to make the same text attract the ear 
today and the eve tomorrow. The ear 
needs more redundancy 

(6) Publication asserts maximal ac- 
curacy, and there you accept minimal 
tolerance. Still even in publication state- 
ments of opinion enter. Who would take 
oath to the accuracy of his book re- 
view? In the dissents and counter-dis- 
sents that get into CP, values are tried 
out. and CP thinks that a contempo- 
rary equivalent of truth can sometimes 
be seen emerging. The experimental 
data must of course be specified as 
rigorously as possible, yet scientific 
‘truth’ is tentative and may change in 
a dozen or a hundred years. It is not 
something to take oath to 
(7) The oath remains largely outside 
the scientific domain, man’s invention 
of a category for maximal accuracy. It 
forms in this series the anchorage point 
in respect of which all other communi- 
cation is revealed as provisional 
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MENTAL Drucs 
§ bens is a little book out called 
Mental Drugs: Chemistry’s Chal- 
to Psychotherapy (Philadelphia: 
Chilton Co., 


It is written by 


lenge 
1960, pp. xx + 155, $3.95) 
Dr. ©. A 


Division of 


Battista, 
Cellulose 
American Chemical 
Society, member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Writers, author of 
The Challenge of Chemistry, Common 


the 
the 


Chairman of 
Chemistry of 


Science 


Sense in Everyday Life, and other popu- 
lar scientific books, and contributor of 
scientific articles to the Saturday Eve- 


ning Post, the Wall Street Journal and 


other magazines. CP asked Dr. Carl 
C. Pfeiffer, the Head of the Section 
on Pharmacology of the New Jersey 
Neuro-Psychiatric Institute in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, to comment on the 
Battista book. Dr. Pfeiffer says: 

rhis is a concise and optimistic report 


of drug therapy. In spite of the misgivings 
which some may have for a polymer chem 
into the field of mental dis- 
Battista 


and 


ist’s delving 
written a 
book the 
available for the 
The 


from a discussion of hypoglycemic syncope 


ease, Dr has again 


creditable interesting 


chemical methods treat 


ment of the mentally ill book varies 
to the treatment of the major psychosis, 
and in only 134 pages almost all of the re 
cent biological approaches to mental. ill- 
nesses are reviewed. The author predicts a 
biological era in: psychiatric treatment. He 
includes 15 pages of glossary for terms used 
health. Most of the 


tions of these terms are quite adequate for 


about mental 


defini- 


index. Al 
together the book can be recommended to 


the lay reader. There is a good 


the laity, psychologists, and the many 
workers in the field of mental health who 
wish to have a short but competent re 
view of the new drug therapies of mental 


illness. 


Book To CoME 
w= fall Wiley expects to publish 
Arnold H. Buss’ The Psychology 
of Aggression, a critical review of the 
research on this topic and an examina- 
tion of methods, hypotheses, and find- 


ings. Buss, frustrated by the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis, is somewhat ag- 


gressive against it, but quite naturally 
hopes that he can risk frustrating others 
producing 
thus supporting his own hypothesis. 
—E. G. B. 


without counter-aggression, 
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Campus Maturity 


Margaret B. Fisher and Jeanne L. 
Noble 


Personal 


College Education as 
Development. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. Pp. 
xviii + 375. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Fred MCKINNEY 


Dr. Fisher, the one author, a Columbia 
PhD, is Director of Student Personnel 
at the University of South Florida in 
Tampa. Dr. Noble, the 
Columbia EdD, is an instructor in the 
Student Life Department of City Col- 
York. The reviewer, Dr 
whom CP’s have 


back from Turkey 


other author, a 


lege in Nex 
McKinney, 


met before, ts 


re ade rs 
NOW 


and busy again as chairman of the De- 


partment of Psychology in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, He is the 
Counseling for Personal 

(Houghton Mifflin, 
1959, 4, O9f.) and of 
Personal Adjustment 

1960). He 
psve hology 


M AY one expect a book of this title 


to catalyze development directly 
in the reader 


author of 
Adjustment 
CP, Mar. 


Psychology ol 


1958: 


(Wiley, 3rd ed., 
does kinescopes 


on popular 


for whom it is written? 


These authors seem to be realistic 
about any such ambition. They expect 
to introduce the reader to some of the 
that the 


self, on and its re- 


concepts throw light on stu- 


dent as a college 
sources, and on choices in the student's 


life plan. They are not putting out a 
handbook, a do-it-yourself guide to suc- 
cess in college 

The style of writing and the nature 
of content assume a rather mature and 
uncomplicated student-reader, one who 
may be able to anticipate some of the 
will 


experiences he the 


make in his college 


encounter and 
decisions he must 


career. At times the discussion moves 
from talking about development to a 
direct appeal to the reader concerning 


his development. Chapter headings such 


as: Me, Myself and I, Have Brief 
Case, Will Travel, and How to Tell the 
Greeks from the Barbarians indicate 


the book’s tone. Direct quotations from 
students’ speech and one-two-three sug- 


reflect a certain student-cen- 


gestions 


teredness 


Concepts, such as selfhood, develop 


ment, self-understanding and accept 


ance, roles and values,‘ are emphasized 


mainly in terms of college resources 
With the 
frustra- 


tion-anxiety-defense, the stress is less 


available for their realization 


possible exception of the topic 


on the psychological process itself than 


on its expression through groups and 


campus events, Topics such as going 


steady, petting, the commuter student, 


democratic 


citizenship in college, the 


roles of the student and the teacher, 


and academic freedom are treated in a 


fresh and sensible manner. 
Some topics are built upon a selected 


list of solid studies and theoretical 


publications. Other topics, such as lead- 


ership, counseling insight, and choice, 


could have been strengthened by use 
of empirical studies reflecting upon 
their basic nature. An aura of ration- 


ality in the book belies the existential 
struggle in many students between un- 
conscious needs social 


and tendencies 


forces, and individual strivings for 


self-actualization, Significant choices are 


not so simple as the book seems to 
imply 

Now and then fundamental psycho- 
though defined in one 


The 


frustration is characterized as an event 


logical epts 


way, are used in another. term 


in goal-directed activity but it is used 
subsequently to describe the conscious 
the 


state which is 


the 
Similarly, the authors espouse a 


consequence of 
event 
Jamesian theory of emotion and thereby 
view emotional control as involving 
control over bodily reactions; yet much 
of the emphasis in the book is in terms 
of control of behavior through clearer 
meanings and understanding. The con- 


cept of IQ is preferred in discussing 


intellectual potentialities, despite the 
fact that college-student scores are 
usually expressed percentiles of 


standard scores 
The book retlects well both the aca- 
demic the 


college-student 


background and actual ex- 


perience in personnel 


work which the authors have had. We 
can rest assured that the book is based 
on up-to-date personnel thinking, and, 
it should be added, the more idealistic 
and global 


tendencies in its field. It 


| 
i 
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also demonstrates the distance between 
curent student personnel theory on the 
one hand, and contemporary dynamic 
psychology and the more exciting issues 


in the social sciences, on the other. It 


is this disparity that the reviewer feels 
may explain why the book fails to 


present a challenge to development in 
American college youth in the conflict- 
ridden world of the sixties 


Apres Miami, le Déluge 


Lawrence M. Brammer and Everett L. Shostrom 


Therapeutic Psychology: Fundamentals of Counseling and Psychother- 


apy. Englewood Cliffs, N. iS 


Prentice-Hall, 1960. Pp. xx 


447. $6.95. 


William C. Cottle and N. M. Downie 


Procedures and Preparation for Counseling. Englewood Clifis, N. J.: 


Prentice-Hall, 1960 Pp. xii + 330. 


$6.00 


Reviewed by JoHun W. Gustap 


First the four authors. Dr. Brammer i 
Associate Professor of Psychology at 
Sacramento State College and Associate 
Dean of Students. Dr. Shostrom is in 
private clinical practice and also a mem- 
ber of the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions at the University of California in 
Los Angeles. They are both Stanford 
PhDs of 1950 and together they wrote 
The Dynamics of the Counseling Proc- 
ess (McGraw-Hill, 1952). Dr. Cottle is 
Professor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas and Assistant Director 
of the Bureau there. Dr 
Downie is Professor of Psychology at 
Purdue University. They both have 


their doctorates from. Syracuse Univer- 


Guidance 


sity as of 1949, and together they wrote 
The MMPI: a Review (Univ. Kansas, 
1953) and Fundamentals of Measure- 
ment (Oxford Univ. Press, 1958). The 
reviewer, Dr. Gustad, a 1949 Minnesota 
PhD, recently Director of the Colleg 
Teacher Program of the New England 
Board of Higher Education, is now Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Alfred Univer- 
sity and Dean of its College of Liberal 
Arts. (See CP, Aug. 1960, 5, 251.) 


ust over half a century ago, Frank 
Parsons, a Bostonian engineer-attor- 
ney-social worker, proposed a scheme 
for helping people experiencing difficul- 
ties in achieving success in the increas- 
ingly complex labor market. His scheme 


was a simple one involving three steps: 
first, analyze the individual; second 
analyze the job; finally, match the two 
From that idea, counseling was born. 
In the succeeding half century, it has 
grown and developed, added to its num- 
bers, increased its scope, and (final mark 
of success) attracted very substantial 
government support until today there is 
considerable doubt about whether it 
exists at all! 

A little earlier than Parsons, Sigmund 
Freud and his pupils began the develop- 
ment of a method for assisting persons 
who showed a variety of personality 
deviations. Before long, psychologists 
found themselves involved in thera- 
peutic activities, first in applying psy- 
chology’s new-found skills in diagnosis 
later in therapy, still later in research 
Clinical psychology has also grown and 
prospered, even more than counseling, 
but today it also faces serious questions 
about its legitimacy within the psycho- 
logical family 

It was psychology which gave both 
the clinical and counseling activities 
their structure and their vigor. They 
in turn, convinced many skeptics that 
the new science had something useful to 
accomplish. The very great contributions 
of applied psychology during the two 
World Wars and during the period be- 
tween in no small measure paved the 
way for the exponential growth in these 


and other areas of psychology as seen 
in the past fifteen years. So why is there 
uncertainty? 

Psychology, the adolescent, is still 
searching for its identity. Is it a sci- 
ence? If wishing (and _ proclaiming) 
makes it so, it is. Is psychology a pro- 
fession? The majority within APA think 
so, and such agencies as the Public 
Health Service and the Veterans Admin- 
istration, to say nothing of an increas- 
ing number of sovereign state legisla- 
tures, agree. For a decade, the notion 
of the Boulder conference that we are 
training scientist-practitioners (insofar 
as we are training practitioners at all) 
seemed to be a_ viable concept with 
which psychology could live. Thus the 
Boulder concept hardened into dogma— 
until the conference at Miami Beach in 
1958. Then, the Boulder concept was 
shattered. One distinguished experimen- 
talist, having heard the surprisingly 
ready agreement that doctoral training 
was first, foremost, and above all con- 
cerned with training for RESEARCH, was 
heard to wander about mumbling, “If I 
hadn’t heard it myself, I wouldn’t have 
believed it.” 

The dike, having been breached, now 
seems to be crumbling. A recent Life 
article by Ernest Havemann carried the 
message of serious doubts about the 
clinical function. A still clandestine pa- 
per, requested but not yet officially re- 
leased by the Education and Training 
Board and written by Berg, Pepinsky, 
and Shoben, sounds what some feel is 
the death knell of counseling. Clearly, 
these are interesting times, for the ma- 
jority of the members of the APA are 
engaged in activities which many feel 
are not a legitimate part of psychology 
at all. What the resolution will be re- 
mains to be seen. Counterattacks there 
will certainly be, but in the meanwhile 
writers of texts in clinical and coun- 
seling ‘psychology’ find themselves in 
limbo, 


‘be two books under consideration 
are products of their times. They are 
both good books, and they are com- 
mended with few reservations to pro- 
fessors in search of texts. However, 
since the conference at ‘Sunburn-on-the 
Sand’ made pebbles of the Boulder con- 
cept, their fates are somewhat in doubt. 
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The times 


out of joint. 


for these books are indeed 


The heart of the matter may be seen 
book 
Having, when younger and more resili- 
tried 


in the Brammer and Shostrom 


ent, to describe what seemed to 
be the many common elements in clini- 
cal and counseling psychology, this re- 
viewer is in hearty agreement with the 
writers’ carefully thought-out fusing of 
the two sets of activities. On the ground 
occupied by both counseling and clini- 
cal psychology, Brammer and Shostrom 
have erected an edifice they call thera- 
peutic psychology. About this, they say, 
“The 


lishment of a formal discipline of thera- 


present trend toward the estab- 
peutic psychology is a natural phenome- 
non.” Even two years ago, the existence 
of such a trend might not have been 
questioned. They may. of course, be 
dead right, and therapeutic psychology 
may resolution of the 


present state of confusion. The reviewer, 


indeed be the 


however, is by no means as certain 
about it as are the authors 

Paul Meehl, the editor of the series, 
has written the Preface to this book. 
and it is a good one. In it he states the 
case for eclecticism and for a serious 
theoretical 


and practical matters about which young 


consideration of the many 
therapeutic psychologists need to know. 
Shostrom have 
ceeded admirably in writing a coherent, 
intelligible, 
is divided 


Brammer and suc- 
treatise. It 
The first 
discussion of the 


thoughtful 
three 
contains an excellent 


and 
into areas. 
bases of 
psychology, child of the 
wraiths. The 
section is a ‘how-to-do-it’ summary, the 


professional and_ theoretical 
therapeutic 
wedding of two second 
best known to this reviewer. Thirdly, 
the applications of therapeutic psychol- 
ogy to a variety of human situations, 
such as marriage, rehabilitation, educa- 
tion, and industry, are considered. 

The position taken is eclectic. Meehl’s 
prefatory remarks make a good case for 
judicious amounts of eclecticism well 
digested, but the best case is contained 
in a few sentences by the authors them- 
selves: “No theory has been found so 
far to explain the process (therapy) 
completely. Furthermore, clients respond 
differently to different approaches. 

The student of counseling and psycho- 
therapy must not only have a tentative 
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theory, he must also have an open view 
toward the possibility of altering his 


theoretical foundations Freud was 


not a Freudian, Jung not a Jungian, 
and Rogers not a Rogerian. Each of 


them was himself most fully and com- 
pletely, while building upon the wisdom 
of the past.” To this, 


only say, “Amen.” 


the reviewer can 


If this book has a serious fault, it is 
that 
much. As a result, they touch but lightly 
on many important topics 


the authors have tried to do too 
Personality 
theories are so compressed that they are 
cursory. Also one is constrained to ask 
why it should be necessary to devote a 
chapter to developmental psychology 
There is nothing seriously wrong with 
the chapter, but authors of texts for 
advanced students ought to have a right 
that 
cumulated some substantial background 


to expect readers will have ac- 
in various aspects of psychology before 
being introduced to a major area of ap- 
plication. Much the same could be said 
for the chapter dealing with personality 
theories: in addition to being too cur- 
should unnecessary 


oa aspects of the book seem espe- 


cially noteworthy. The fourth chapter 


sory, it have been 


consists of a step-by-step description of 
the process of counseling and therapy 
Not all will agree with the authors’ for- 
mulations, but it is difficult to see how 
students will fail to find in this chap- 
ter a sound basis for doing what the au- 
thors recommend: thinking their ways 
through to positions of their own. While 
it is probably still true that no hard 
and fast rules can be laid down for such 
interviewing, most text writers have been 
rather too diffident 
grips with the neophyte’s real need for 


about coming to 
some sort of dry ground on which to 
stand while surveying the tumult 

The same chapter contains a descrip- 
tion of the goals of counseling and ther- 
apy stated in adaptive rather than mal- 
adaptive terms. Among the goals dis- 
cussed are spontaneity, living here and 
now, trust in self, range of feeling, and 
creativity. This is a welcome divergence 
from the usual primrose 
path with the authors’ 
emphasis on problems within the ‘nor- 


nosologic al 
one consistent 


mal’ range of behavior. 


— 


The Cottle and 


Downie book is for 
with a 
somewhat narrower band of concerns. It 


a different audience and deals 
is considerably more elementary in its 
with the 


methods for preparing for counseling. 


presentation and deals only 
Quite correctly, the authors have recog- 
nized that much has to happen before the 
counselor can actually begin counseling 
Reading this book, the reviewer could 
not help but conclude that, in essence 
it is an updated version of the classical 
Student 


over 


Guidance Techniques written 


twenty years ago by Paterson, 
Schneidler, and Williamson. Comparing 
the two, the thought occurs that one of 
the reasons for counseling’s allegedly 
moribund state is that not much of sig- 
nificance has been added to the coun- 
selor’s armamentarium in the interven 
ing vears 

This fault of 


Cottle and Downie; they reflect accu- 


static state is not the 
rately and, well the generally available 


knowledge about case study methods, 
test- 


knowledge is 


personal histories, and diagnostic 


ing. That this body of 


useful is not the issue. It probably is 
What the authors (and most practition- 
ers) have failed to do is to relate the 
methods to a rationale more sophisti- 
cated than the Parsonian conception 

case of the 


Even more than in the 


Brammer and Shostrom book, there is 
a serious problem raised here by what 
is included. After five chapters dealing 
with case histories, initial interviews 
and the like. they devote two chapters 
to elementary statistics, elementary vet 
too advanced for the beginning student 
for whom the book was intended. Within 
these two chapters, the authors essay 
an introductory course in descriptive 


had 


some experience in trying to deal with 


and inferential statistics. Having 
such matters, the reviewer sympathizes 
in advance with the instructors who use 
this book as a text. It is unfortunate in 
the extreme that these writers could not 
have discussed the preparation for coun- 
with the that 


would have taught the student 


seling confidence others 
readers 
enough statistics to enable them to deal 
with diagnosis. 

After the chapters on statistics come 
three chapters on traditional tests and 
contain- 


measurements. In addition to 


ing so much that depth is sacrificed for 


{ 
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breadth, these chapters raise the same 


questions as before. For a student who 
has had a good course in tests and meas- 
urements, the chapters must be largely 


repetitious; for a student who has not 
they will surely be incomprehensible 

that this book is in 
ideally suited for use in the guid- 
ance institutes of NDEA (National De- 


fense Education Act) 


It may well be 


tact 


for it is certainly 
true that most of the aspirant guidance 


counselors innocent of 


come to these 
any substantial background in either sta- 
tistics or measurement. This is probably 
a retlection of the First Aid approach to 
guidance that 


nates the educational scene. The analogy 


training presently domi- 


of trying to teach surgery to a medical 


student without his first knowing anat- 


omy seems to have been lost sight of 


For their times, for their purposes 


and for their audiences 


wisdom 


ing counselors for their tasks 
present 


hology 


book 


Times go by 


these are both 


good books. Since they are for different 
levels and deal with different problems, 
direct comparisons are fruitless. All four 
of the 


authors are men of knowledge 


and ability. To a very consid- 


erable extent. the faults of these books 


are not those of the authors but of 
counseling, clinical. and indeed of all 
psychologists. The Cottle and Downie 


book will probably, in the hands of able 


teachers, be of real assistance in prepar- 


but it will 


do little or nothing toward resolving the 


dilemma about the roles. func- 


tions, or legitimacy of counseling within 


The Brammer and Shostrom 


may do both. Time will tell, but 


turns, and chances change by 


course 


From foul to fair, from better hap to worse 


What to Do until the Therapist 


Comes 
E. Lakin Phillips, Daniel N. Wiener, and Norris G. Haring 


Discipline, Achievement, and Mental Health: A Teacher's Guide to 


Wholesome Action. 
x + 198. $3.75. 


Englewood Cliffs, N. 


Prentice-Hall, 1960. Pp. 


Reviewed by JoseEpH MASLING 


First as to the three authors. Phillips is 
Chief Psychologist at the National Or- 
thopedic and Rehabilitation Hospital in 
Arlington, Virginia, Co-Direc- 
tor of the Psychological Testing Center 
in’ Washington, 


and also 
as well as consultant 
schools. He is the 
Psychotherapy 


to many author of 
a Modern Theory and 
Practice (Prentice-Hall, 1956; CP. Mar 
and, with J. F. Gibson, 
and Personality (Pren- 
Chief Psy- 
Mental Hygiene 
Haring is Associate 


1958, 3, 62f.) 
of Psychology 
tice-Hall, Wiener is 
chologist of the V. A 
Paul 
Professor of Pediatrics and Education in 
the University of Kansas Medical Cen- 
Educational Director of 
the Children’s Rehabilitation Unit there 
With W Stern, he 
has written Attitudes of Educators to- 


1957) 


Clinic im St 


ter, and also 


Cruickshank and G 
Children 


ward (Syracuse 


Exc ept ional 


Univ. Press, 19358). Together 
and Haring expect shortly to 
authors of Educating Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Children (McGraw-Hill, presum- 
ably 1961). The re Masling, is 
Professor in Syracuse 
sity and Director of the 


Phillips 


become 


viewer 
l niver- 
Training Pro- 
there. He 


gram im Clinical Psychology 


reviewed Redl and Wattenburg’s Men- 
tal Hygiene in Teaching (Harcourt, 
Brace, 2nd ed., 1959; CP, Apr. 1960, 


the Age of Anxiety brought into 


tal health, so the Age of Sputnik has fo- 


public view the problems of men- 


cused attention on problems of academic 
achievement. The crucial role played by 
the public schools in both mental health 
achievement has made 


and academic 


widespread discussion of their methods 


and results inevitable. 


health 
achievement is reflected 
book. Written for the 


principal, and guidance counselor, the 


The concern for both mental 


and scholastic 
in this teacher, 
aim is to advance “the total process of 
classroom learning.’ Where admirals and 
other critics are frequently querulous in 
their attacks upon the schools, the tone 
here is when critical 


friendly, even 


When scolding is in order. it is done 
gently; correction is meted out with 


Che authors, 
clearly appreciative of the complex tasks 
that 


patience and forebearance 


face the classroom teacher, at- 
tempt to help her understand the child 
better and to provide her with specific 
suggestions as to what to do when learn- 
ing is not proceeding smoothly 

There are many positive features in 
this approach It is that the 
authors have about the 


way of communicating 


obvious 
thought most 
effective with 
teachers; they have adopted a readable, 
easy style. although at least one of the 
authors appears to be fixed at the early 
Hemingway level. (“Knock on any class- 
room door and ask the teacher what her 
biggest problem with children is. Ask a 
new teacher, one who is in her first or 
second year. Ask a seasoned teacher.”) 


There is an avoidance of psychological 


‘jargon when a word in English will do 


and the Flesch count must surely be 


low enough for even the dullest of 
readers 

inane 
from. the 


lips of the psychologist who does not 


Teachers correctly ignore the 


clichés which fall so easily 
understand the teaching situation. Tell- 
ing a teacher to “give the child a feeling 
of accomplishment” teaches nothing ex- 
cept that the psychologist knows little 
about the classroom. The advice in this 


book with 


cautions and safeguards made explicit; 


is usually specific proper 
no teacher can complain about lack of 


rules to follow. Whether the advice is 


sound is another matter. 


Ux FORTUNATELY, the advice, while 
specific, has not been demonstrably in- 
fluenced by many of the major develop- 
ments in the areas of achievement, class- 
room behavior, and teacher needs. This 
reviewer cannot understand how a book 
that deals with achievement and mental 
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health can fail to discuss such issues as 
the motivational aspects of achievement, 
the influence of group climate on per- 
formance, the effect of reward on the 
level of aspiration, the importance of 
the teacher’s needs in determining her 
behavior, the influence of social class on 
behavior, the relationship of sex of the 
pupil to academic performance and aca- 
evaluation 


demic And this is only a 


partial list of omissions. The only re- 
search which seems to be adequately re- 
ported is the authors’—9 of 43 citations 
refer to the authors’ own publications. 
Better scholarship would have produced 
different recommendations in many in- 
stances 

against intensive 


An implicit bias 


treatment colors much of the discus- 


sion. It is odd that a book on mental 
hygiene can avoid the use of the term 
psychotherapy so successfully. Mechani- 
cal manipulation of environmental fac- 
tors is stressed, with the promise of the 
good results to follow: “As teachers, we 
can go far to help the child remove in- 
adequacy feelings and, what is more im- 
successful 
habits of daily living.” While the teacher 
is warned that she is not expected to 


portant, replace them with 


play the role of psychotherapist, by im- 
plication she is encouraged not to refer 
children for treatment, since the book's 
discussion centers almost exclusively on 
what can be done in the classroom with 
little emphasis on those problems that 
cannot be alleviated by remedial class- 
room procedures. 

The application of the principles of 
the book seems limited almost entirely 
to white, middle-class children of inter- 
ested parents. In a section on Sending 
the Child Home, where the advantages 
of excluding a child from school are de- 
tailed (we are told that it is better to 
send a child home for the remainder of 
the day than to allow him to return at 
noon), nothing is said of what to do in 
the many lower-class homes where the 
mother works or in one-parent fami- 
lies. Negro children may place different 
values on achievement than middle-class 
white children, but this is no place men- 
tioned. 

The importance of supplying psycho- 
logical help to the teacher cannot be 
underestimated. Rather than preach and 
exhort, as this book does, a more ef- 
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fective approach would be to present 
the issues after having first considered 
the relevant research. 


Somesthesis and 
the Cerebrum 


Josephine Semmes, Sidney Wein- 
stein, Lila Ghent, and Hans-Lukas 
Teuber 


Somatosensory Changes after Pene- 

trating Brain Wounds in Man. 
Uni- 
Common- 
wealth Fund, 1960. Pp. xiv + 91. 
354.00. 


Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 


versity Press, for the 


Reviewed by RAtpH M. REeEITAN 
The senior author is really Dr 
Head of the 


Laboratory of the 


Teuber, 
Psycho- 
Ver 
Medical Cen- 


Professor of 


recently 
physiological 

York University-Bellevue 
ter, but Psychology 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Dr. Semmes is still at the NY U- 
Bellevue Center. Dr 
moved thence to 


until 


now 


Ghent has now 


George Washington 
University with a grant for the study of 
perception in children. Dr. Weinstein is 
Research Associate Professor at the Al- 
bert Einstein College of Medicine and 
leads which 
the present study produced. The re- 
viewer 1s Dr. Reitan, Director of the 
Section of Neuropsychology in the In- 
Medical Center. 
interested in the behavior of 
brain-injured soldiers in 1945, worked 
with Ward Halstead at the University 
of Chicage, and was in 1950 the first 
student to receive a PhD under Hal- 
stead’s sponsorship. He has been at 
Indiana since 1951. 


is continuing some of the 


diana University 


be came 


hp this volume the authors have pre- 
sented a detailed study of the ef- 


fects of brain injury on somatosensory 
functions, including pressure sensitivity, 
two-point discrimination, point localiza- 
tion, and sense of passive movement as 
dependent variables. The purpose of the 
study was to obtain information con- 


these variables 
and their interrelationships of a wide va- 


cerning the effects on 
riety of traumatic cerebral lesions, in- 


cluding ones within subsectors of the 


sensorimotor area in each cerebral 
hemisphere as well as lesions outside of 


The 


would 


this area authors felt that such 


information help not only to 
achieve an improved understanding ot 
the functional organization of the sen- 
areas but 


sorimotor contribute to an 


evaluation of the associationistic versus 
the configurational types of psychologi- 
cal theories of perception 

rhe investigation began with a norma- 
tive study of 33 veterans with nerve in- 
juries of the leg. Test-retest data vielded 
adequate reliability coefficients for each 
rhe distributions of 


variable measure- 


ments also served as a statistical basis 
for inferring sensory defect in the indi- 
viduals with brain lesions. The main 
body of the data was based on 88 sub 
jects classified as having unilateral cere 
bral damage (44 of each hemisphere) 
and 36 subjects with damage to both 
hemispheres. Results were reported for 


the right and left hands as well as for 


the somatosensory measurements singly 
combinations 


and in rhe independent 


variables. to which the 


were related, consistently were 


measurements 
(1) uni- 
lateral cerebral damage (customarily re- 
ported for the ipsilateral hemisphere): 
(2) contralateral cerebral damage spar- 
and (3, 4 


contralateral 


ing the sensorimotor area: 


and 5) lesions of the 
sensorimotor area divided according to 
subsectors (precentral postcentral, and 
posterior parietal ) 

The results indicated that sensorimo- 
tor cerebral damage was more often as- 
sociated with sensory deficiency of the 
contralateral hand than was damage in 
other cerebral areas. For the right hand 
however, the maximal incidence of so- 
matosensory defects occurred in associa- 
tion with lesions of the postcentral and 
posterior parietal subsectors of the sen 
sorimotor area, whereas no such evi 
dence for specific localization was found 
for the left hand. Throughout the in- 
vestigation evidence accrued to suggest 
a somewhat different organization of the 
right cerebral hemisphere with respect 
to the left hand than appeared to be 
present in the left hemisphere with re- 


spect to the right hand. The results 


* 

4 
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supported the general conclusions that 
the somatosensory functions measured 
in this study are more diffusely repre 
sented in the right than the left cere 
bral hemisphere, that deficiencies occur 
more trequently in the left than the 
right hand with ipsilateral damage of 
the sensorimotor area, and that the na- 
ture of the somatosensory impairment 


based Ol 


studies of association of de- 
fects) is not quite the same for the two 
hands. While evidence has long been 
present for cerebral lateralization of cer- 
tain complex functions, no previous 
evidence of differential lateral cerebral 
function has been reported for the vari- 


ables used in this study 


difficulties appeared in per 


forming this study. Repeatedly the au- 
thors admit their uncertainty with re- 
spect to localization of brain lesions in 
the individual subjects. This admission 
is not surprising in view of the fact 
that any brain lesion in a living human 
being can be described with only par- 
tially-known accuracy. The difficulty be 
comes especially great in persons in- 
jured by high-velocity missiles during 
combat. Nevertheless. the authors have 
proceeded to relate their measurements 
not only to presumed lateralization of 
cerebral damage but to rather circum- 
scribed areas within each hemisphere 
However, differential results obtained 
for lesions of the right and left hemi- 
spheres argue that the categorization of 
subjects undoubtedly had some validity 

Another difficulty arises from the fact 
that most subjects had large areas of 
cerebral damage rather than lesions re- 
stricted to one or another of the cate 
gories used for the analysis of the data 
Thus, the groups had to be formed of 
subjects who had damage in the area in 


question even though other areas m: 


\ 
also have been involved. Relatively few 
subjects fit their groups exactly with no 
contaminating or confounding effects of 
lesions in other areas, Of the 44 subjects 
classified as having damage in the left 
cerebral hemisphere, for example, only 
four had lesions restricted to a single 
one of the three subsectors of the sen- 
sorimotor region which were used for 
purposes of analysis. Only two of the 


44 subjects with right cerebral damage 


were so classified, one had a lesion pre- 


sumably restricted to the postcentral 
subsector and the other to the poste 
rior parietal subsector. It is true that a 
very large total number of subjects is 
necessary, When using human beings, to 
ichieve satistactorily large sample s com 
posed according to restrictive criteria of 
cerebral localization. Perhaps it is time 
however, to realize that meaningful hy- 
potheses cannot become very specific 
until sufficiently large numbers are avail- 
ible. Problems of the type cited above 
may have been responsible for the au 
thors’ finding that 12 of 40 subjects 
who were judged to be dysphasic had 
lesions which, according to their in 
formation, were confined to the right 
cerebral hemisphere. Other investigators 
such as W. Penfield and L. Roberts 
(Speech and Brain-Mechanisms, 1959) 
and J. M. Wepman (Recovery from 
{phasia, 1951) report tar fewer in 
stances of dyphasia with right cerebral 
lesions 

\ final criticism relates to the sta- 
tistical analysis of the data in accord- 
ince with the number of subjects in the 
study. Usually the total of 124 subjects 
was divided into 10 categories for analy- 
sis. Even assuming a constant distribu- 
ion ol subjects in the categories, the 
resulting samples must have been quite 
small. The possibility exists, however 
that the subjects with widespread dam 
age were used time and again in one 
category after another. so long as their 
lesions were sufficiently extensive to 
continue to qualify them for inclusion 
While this procedure would in- 
creased the \ for the categories. it 
hardly represents an improvement in 
the basis for differential comparison of 
the groups 

While this study is open to these 
serious criticisms, it nevertheless repre 
sents the best effort vet put forth to 
study somatosensory deficits with rela 
tion to brain lesions. The general com- 
petence and sophistication of the au- 
thors in this difficult area of research 


will be apparent to every reader 


In nature there are neither rewards nor 


punishments—there are consequence 


—Rosert GREEN INGERSOLI 
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Unmeasured Subjective Probability 


John Cohen 


Chance, Skill, and Luck: The Psychology of Guessing and Gambling. 


Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1960. Pp. 201. 


$.95. 


Reviewed by SIDNEY SIEGEL 


The author, John Cohen, a graduate of 


University College, London, is Profes- 


sor of Psychology at the University of 
Manchester, England. He is the 


Nature, War 


author 


of Human and Society 


(Watt, 1946), of Humanistic Psychol- 
ogy (Allen & Unwin, 1958; CP, Aug. 
1959, 4, 228f.), and, with C. E. M. 


Hansel, of Risk and Gambling (Long- 


mans Green, 1956; CP, Nov. 1956, 1, 
338). The reviewer, Sidney Siegel, a 


Stanford PhD, is now Research Profes- 
sor of Psychology at Pennsylvania State 
University. He is the Non- 
parametric Statistics for the Behavioral 
Sciences (McGraw-Hill, 1956; CP. Apr. 
1957, 2, 102f.) and, with D. Davidson 
and P. Suppes, of Decision Making: an 
Experimental Approach (Stanford Unit 
Press, CP, Apr. 1958, 3, 91f.) 
Most recently, in collaboration with the 
economist, L. E wrote 
Bargaining and Group Decision Mak- 
ing: Experiments in Bilateral Monopoly 
(McGraw-Hill, re- 
ceived the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences’ Monograph Prize for 1959 
in the field of social sciences. 


kw subtitle of John Cohen's latest 
book is The Psychology of Guess- 


ing and Gambling, and it is a title which 


author of 


1957; 


Fouraker, he 


1960) which 


American 


should attract a wide readership among 


psychologists, because of the current 
in decision making and behav- 
ior under uncertainty. When they have 
finished with this relatively short and 


remarkably 


interest 


readable 
ever, probably few 


how- 
that the 
statement is definitive or the empirical 


exposition, 
will feel 
assertions convincing. 

After some vears of work in applied 
social psychology, Professor Cohen has 
since 1952 held the Chair of Psychology 
at Manchester. He is the author of sev- 
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eral earlier books, a consistently clear 
and frequently poetic writer. Further. 
he has a grasp of the historical back- 


ground of his field which doubtless ex- 
ceeds that of most of his American col- 
leagues. Perhaps this wisdom should be 
fact that he ex- 
hibits only a sketchy knowledge of the 
current 


balanced against the 


research field 


We are all in his debt for his scholarly 


literature in his 


work in relating the current interest in 
human choices and decisions to the old 
Western thought, but we 
are forced to call upon our own knowl- 
edge to fill in blanks 


research 


traditions in 


many regarding 


significant recent in this field 

Cohen is an inventive experimenter. 
and one is charmed by the clever ex- 
perimental manipulation he has 


formed almost as 


per- 
much as one is ex- 
asperated by his failure to use adequate 
controls (including some sorely needed 
placebos), his casual handling of data, 
and his rather cavalier disregard of the 
restraints which the inadequacies of his 
data ought to impose upon his conclu- 
sions. 


i book is an exposition of the na- 


ture of psychological probability, a term 
which is used to denote what we have 
usually probability 
This is a topic which is central to any 


called subjective 
psychological approach to human choice 


behavior, decision making 


like lucid, 


if somewhat casual, theoretical exposi- 


judgment. 
and the Cohen presents a 
tion of the concept and interweaves re- 
ports of a variety of empirical studies 
conducted by him and his co-workers 
Many of the studies to which he alludes 
are reported in somewhat greater detail 
in Risk and Gambling (1956) which he 
co-authored with Mark Hansel 

Children are frequently the subjects 


of his research, and the work will thus 
hold special interest for developmental 
| 
psychologists, especially for those active 
il 


the study of cognitive development 
rhey will observe that the author leaps 
easily from data about relatively small 
groups of subjects of various 


ages 
seemingly included in his research be- 
cause of their ready availability and not 
on the basis of any specified sampling 
like “The 
first sign of appreciation that the out- 


come of 


procedures—to statements 
an event in a series can be in- 
dependent ol previous outcomes comes 
at about the age of 12° ip. 36), “E 
have also found that voung children of 
about 8 vears of age have on the aver- 
age one lucky number. day. and colour, 


and sometimes more than one” (p. 115), 
and “To a child of 10 vears, ‘some 
friends’ means ‘about seven’ and ‘some 


trees’ means ‘about fourteen. To an 


adult ‘some friends’ means ‘about five’ 

and ‘some trees’ means ‘about twenty 

(p 171) 
The 


Cohen's 


empirical underpinnings for 


conclusions about 


and 


ages 
stages are so weak that the conclusions 
cannot very well be given serious atten- 
tion, but his ingenious techniques in 
working with children and the centrality 
of the problems to which his work is 


addressed will make it 


provocative to 
many 


‘. is remarkable that a book on psy- 
chological probability can appear today 
with no consideration (or even men- 
tion) of the concept of utility 
markable, but 


failure to 


Less re- 
also unfortunate. is the 
consider level of aspiration 
and its close relation to the phenomena 
of interest 

Most 


the almost 


surprising of all, however, is 
complete disregard of the 
measurement problems which are posed 
by the concept of psychological prob- 
ability. These have induced consider- 
able work by serious students of deci- 
sion making. Cohen displays no aware- 
ness of this work, and he is content to 
dispose of the problem by accepting a 
person’s verbal statement of expecta- 
tion as being a sufficient representation 
of that individual’s psychological prob- 
ability. 

Thus, a subject may be asked verbally 
to estimate the number of times he thinks 


& 
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; 
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he will 
task. Cohen uses his stated estimate di- 


rectly to arrive at his psychological prob 


succeed in say five trials of a 


ability (expressed as a decimal fraction ) 
simply by dividing this estimate by the 
total number of trials, five. Although he 
acknowledges early that “such estimates 
are affected by the range within which 
they are made” so that 
he thinks he 
three times out of five might say thirty 
out of a 


“a 9-year-old 


who says would succeed 


hundred,” he concludes from 
this only that one must be cautious in 


handling such data from children. and 


he asserts further that “estimates of suc- 
cess and failure made by adults within 
one range are probably transposable to 
another” (pp. 31-33). He speaks of the 
“language of uncertainty 


that he 


but one feels 
fails to appreciate the uncer- 
tainty of language! 

Cohen's expressed disbelief in the pos- 
sibility of using mathematics in sys- 
tematizing this field of study not only 
that have suc- 


ceeded in this attempt but also directly 


ignores the fact others 
contradicts some of his own statements 
precise and formal assertions about the 
quantitative relations among phenomena 
One is surprised to hear an author as- 
sert that the phenomena of psychologi- 
cal probability are not amenable to 


mathematical or axiomatic treatment 


(cf. pp. 29 and 43) and then to hear 


him saying that “in a complex situation 
simultaneously involving two sources ot 
uncertainty, the psychological probabil- 
ity of success in performance is equiva- 
lent to the product of separate psycno- 
logical probabilities relating respectively 
to two independent sources of uncer- 
tainty” (pp. 74 


75) and later to see 
him propose symbolic formulas express- 
ing the additive properties of psycho- 
logical probabilities (p. 137) 

Here, then, is 


a book by an author 


who is interested in interesting things 
and who writes about them with erudi- 
tion and wit. One can turn to it for a 
provocative treatment of psychological 
probability, but the reader who expects 
to find defensible 
about this 


nomenon will be disappointed 


empirical evidence 


central psychological phe- 


He was running a little business in ob- 
scurantism 


Georc Curistorpn LICHTENBERG 


S-R-X: a Model 


for Learning 
Reed Lawson 


Learning and Behavior. New York: 


Macmillan, 1960. Pp. xii + 447. 
$6.75: 
Reviewed by Donatp A. RILEY 


Dr. Lawson, the 


Professor of 


author, ts Assistant 


Psychology at the Ohto 
State University. He has a 
PhD 


and is a frequent contributor to the psy 


Riley, 


six-year-old 


from the University of Missouri 


chology of animal learning. Dr 


the reviewe Pr, Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley. He has an eleven- 
vear-old PhD from the Ohio State Unt- 


versity and is a frequent contributor in 
the field of discrimination behavior and 


discrimination learning 


7 appearance of new textbooks in 
such 


a field as learning should sur 
New 


of ordering the facts develop continu- 


prise no one facts and new ways 


ously, Scholars rarely satished 


with the pedagogical strategies of their 


seem 
colleagues. While one writer will organ- 
ize his text around theoretical issues and 
controversies, another will structure his 
with regard to experimental variables 
Yet a third approach is to use as chap- 
ter headings the major phenomena in a 
field 

Reed Lawson, Assistant Professor ot 
Psychology at The Ohio State Univer- 
sity. has adopted yet a fourth approach 

that of outlining a simple descriptive 
model, and then analyzing the major phe- 


nomena of learning within the frame- 
work of the model. The descriptive 
model is S-R-X: Stimulus, Response, 


Reinforcing Stimulus. Lawson's position 
clearly has been influenced by Hullian 
psychology as he attempts to include all 
the phenomena of learning within an 
S-R reinforcement framework. The other 
detectable Skin- 


for Lawson devotes much atten- 


dominant influence is 
ners, 
tion to the effect of reinforcement con- 
S-R 


tingencies on the nature of the 


change. 


Lawson does not explicitly identify 
his intended audience, but his frequent 
simplifications of issues and his use ot 
that he is 
undergraduates in a 


homely examples suggests 


writing to first 
course on learning. This inference gains 
support trom his decisions to avoid at 
all possible points both theories and 
the minutiae of the innumerable experi- 
ments. Such decisions have many con- 
sequences. Consider two 

Foes: Lawson's approach is not to de- 
scribe a problem and then to examine 
possible solutions, but rather to describe 
a model and to demonstrate how various 
phenomena illustrate its utility. A posi- 
tive virtue of this procedure is that the 
student is exposed to the power and 
beauty of an integrative scheme effec- 
tively used. I that 
reading Learning 
will be 


suspect bright stu- 


dents and Behavior 


appropriately impressed and 


stimulated by the treatment of Pav- 


lovian conditioning, operant learning, 


discrimination and 


learning, extinction, 
transfer 

Yet this procedure has its limitations 
too. How should be 


placed on the weaknesses of a descrip- 


much emphasis 


tive scheme such as Lawson employs? 
Does an early presentation of problems 
confuse and demoralize the student? 
Lawson apparently believes so for his 
first heart of his 
book) stand as a testimonial to the ef- 
the S-R-X Diffi- 
delayed Chapter 9, 
where for the 


eight chapters (the 


fectiveness of model 
culties are until 


first time he discusses 
latent learning, incidental learning. sen- 
sory pre-condition, and other “learning 
that 


Inevitably, a 


situations seem to fit the 
that 


does not deal with problems as they 


do not 
model.” discussion 
arise requires oversimplification in the 
exposition. Such oversimplification may 
mislead, and in the reviewer's opinion 
Learning and Behavior does mislead at 
a number of points. The following ex- 
amples are illustrative. 

effects of ex- 
habit 


sensible 


Lawson describes the 


tinction as an instance of inter- 


ference, a perfectly position 
But he does not discuss the difficulties 
that others have seen in this position 
For example, he discusses the effects of 
distribution of practice on trials to ex- 


tinction but gives no indication that the 
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observed facilitation of extinction by 
massing creates an explanatory problem 
for interference theory. The same prob- 
in his treatment of 


Again 


factor interference theory of retroactive 


lem arises retroac- 


tive inhibition although a single- 
inhibition is a reasonable position to de 
fend, there remain facts which suggest 
the necessity for 
Is it desirable 


a two-factor theory. 
in the interests of clarity 
and simplicity, to ignore such facts in 
text? Lawson 


an introductory learning 


seems lo say Ves 


A SECOND effect of Lawson’s effort to 


gain simplicity is shown by his sparing 
use of references. The mean number of 
references per page is .73. This figure 
1.12 of Bugelski’s 


Psychology of Learning, with the 1.69 of 


contrasts with the 
Deese’s Psychology of Learning (Rev.), 
and with the 3.09 of Hilgard’s Theories 
of Learning. These frequencies probably 
reflect, in part, the extent to which the 
authors use experiments to illustrate po- 
evaluate 


sitions or to alternative po- 


sitions. Lawson’s procedure surely re 
duces the confusion that many students 
experience in a first learning course. 


How 


goal of writing an introductory learning 


well has Lawson achieved his 
text that is simple and noncontroversial 
but at the same time systematic? Two 
points must be made. As a proponent of 
a position he is skilled and informed 
Any student who absorbs the material in 
this text will learn a great deal about 
the relationships between facts and a 
systematic position. The book is a valu- 
able contribution to psychology as a 
clear statement of an operational asso 
ciationism. 

On the other hand, the book will prob- 
ably leave the intended reader behind at 
many points. Lawson talks too much to 
his peers for a book meant for this level 
One example will suffice. An otherwise 
interesting critique of conventional rote 
learning is marred by the failure to give 
a concrete detailed example of what 
actually happens in a rote anticipation 
learning task. In the absence of such in- 
formation, the student cannot be ex- 
pected to evaluate the merits of the 
argument 

Because of the book’s strong system- 


atic position and because it is at points 
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unclear, I suspect it will prove to be 


useful as a text only when it is used by 


a teacher who is sympathetic with Law- 


son's strategy and his views, and who 


will take the time to assist the student 


past the many troublesome spots. More 
sophisticated readers who desire a mod 
ern systematic exposure to learning will 
certainly find the book both stimulating 
and useful 


Vocational Maturity under Scrutiny 


Donald E. Super and Phoebe L. Overstreet, in collaboration with Charles 
N. Morris, William Dubin, and Martha B. Heyde 


The Vocational Maturity of Ninth-Grade Boys. New York: Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1960, Pp. xii 4 


Reviewed by CLAUDE W 


The senior author, Dr. 
Education at 


Super, is Pro- 
Teachers Col- 
ze, Columbia University, a leader in 
and the 
and books of 


fessor ot 


occupational psychology, author 
hic h 
one of the latest and most important is 
The Psychology ot (Harper, 
1957; CP, Mar, 1958, 3, 5if.). Dr. 
Overstreet is a recent PhD from Teach- 
ers College who was then working on 
the Career Pattern Study. C. N. Mor- 
ris 1s Professor of Education at Teach- 


ers College; William Dubin is Assistant 


articles 


of many 


Careers 


Chief of Counseling Psychology in th 
Bronx Administration Hos- 
pital; and Martha Hyde is Research As- 
Pattern 
Grant, is 


Veterans 


sociate in the Career 
The reviewer, Dr 


of Education in Nex 


Study 
Professor 
York University’s 
Department of Guidance and Personnel 
Administration. He has taught educa- 
tional psychology or conducted guidance 
training at the Minne- 
he fore he 


Universities of 
and Utah, 
to Ne (re York 


d guns volume is a research mono- 
graph, the second in a projected 


series of 


sota, Syracuse, 


came 


publications of the Career 
Pattern Study being conducted by the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation. The basic goal of the 
Career Pattern Study is to conceptual- 
ize the field of vocational development 
and the purpose of the phase of the 


study reported in this monograph is to 
examine the usefulness of certain hypo- 


GRANT 


thetical constructs as bases for the de- 


velopment of measures of vocational 


maturity 
interviews 


The study utilized 


ques- 


tionnaires, rating scales, school records 


ind tests of 142 boys in the ninth-grade 
Middletown High 
Middletown, New York 


1952 


class of School ot 


during 1951 


Five dimensions of vocational ma- 
with 20 indices 


turity subdivisions or 


(each in turn broken down into further 
subdivisions) were developed as 


by the re- 


con- 


structs on an a priori basis 


search staff to form the basis for meas- 


uring vocational maturity. The rationale 


for constructing indices of vocational 


maturity was derived from developmen- 
tal psychology’s pring iples of differentia 


tion, realism, and independence. The 


focus of the study was that of deter 
mination of the interrelationship of 


these twenty indices, for it was sup- 


posed that all measures of vocational 
maturity should hang together in inter- 


correlations. 


Six indices were judged to have suffi- 


ciently high intercorrelations to be con- 
sidered adequate as measures of voca- 
tional maturity at the ninth-grade level 
The first labeled 
sion A, seemed to measure 
to choice tasks.” The sixth 


five of these Dimen- 
‘orientation 
labeled Di- 
mension B, seemed to measure “the use 
of resources.” This sixth dimension was 
considered to be only a marginal meas- 


ure of vocational maturity. Factor analy- 
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sis led to the conclusion that vocational 
maturity in the ninth grade appears to 
consist of one general factor, “planning 
orientation.” and three group factors 
that are important at different times in 
the present and in approaching life 
stages 

Assuming that these internally con- 
sistent indices of vocational maturity do 
in fact measure vocational maturity, the 
authors have examined the relationship 
of various hypothesized “correlates” of 
vocational maturity to these vocational 
maturity indices 

The findings indicate that vocational 
maturity in the ninth grade consists of 
behaviors that prepare for vocational 
choice, like planning and looking ahead. 
Associated with vocational maturity are 
living in a_ stimulating environment, 
having the mental ability to respond to 
stimulation, aspiring to occupations at 
higher socioeconomic levels, and achieve- 
ment in activities 

The general implication is that the 
vocational counselor in counseling ninth- 
grade boys should be more concerned 
with furthering vocational development 
than with fostering specific vocational 
choices. 

This study provides evidence to sup- 
port the view, often argued before, that 
organizational structure in school sys- 
tems and curricular practices often force 
young adolescents to make choices 
which place them in irreversible life 
situations before they have ‘aged’ to the 
stage where such choices are develop- 
mentally appropriate 

This is no easy book to read. It is 
what it purports to be—a research mono- 
graph. The reader must be willing to 
spend the time to examine the printed 
text carefully, using the cross references 
to the appendix, which includes the 
complex scoring manuals. He must, 
moreover, keep in mind the often re- 
peated cautions of the authors that 
these indices of vocational maturity 
were arrived at on an a priori basis, 
were derived from hypothetical con- 
structs, and have as yet not been ana- 
lyzed for their predictive validity nor 
for the developmental trends they may 


reveal. 


Pharmacological 


Frontier 


Harold A. Abramson (Ed.) 


Neuropharmacology. (Transactions 
of the Fifth Conference, 27-29 
May 1959.) New York: Josiah 
Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1960. Pp. 
251. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Dominick P., PURPURA 


The editor, Dr. Abramson, is Research 
Psychiatrist at the Biological Labora- 
tory of Cold Spring Harbor. The re- 
viewer, Dr. Purpura, is Research As- 
sociate Professor of Neurological Sur- 
gery at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia University. He 
is a neurophysiologist and a_ neuro- 
pharmacologist and has participated in 
four of the Josiah Macy Conferences 


— turbulent development of neu- 
ropsychopharmacology in the past 
decade may be viewed as evolving from 
the discovery of the remarkable psy- 
chotomimetic effects of LSD-25 and 
other indole-containing compounds, the 
discovery of the psychotherapeutic ac- 
tions of chlorpromazine and _ reserpine, 
and the studies on the role of brain 
amines and their congeners in higher 
nervous activity. With this develop- 
ment has come the inevitable flood of 
reports, monographs, and published 
symposia, dealing with various of these 
subjects; and with this relentless flood, 
a hopeless confluence of fact and fancy 
Thus the stage was set- for the Fifth 
Conference on  Neuropharmacology 
which brought together many persons 
who bore the major responsibility for 
generating this storm. The drama that 
unfolds appears not to have lost its 
vitality in the re-telling. What its ac- 
tors have to say should be of interest 
to those with even the most casual ac- 
quaintance with the subject material 
Highly recommended in the transac- 
tions of the Fifth Conference on Neu- 
ropharmacology is the discussion led 
by Udenfriend on. amine metabolism 
and its pharmacological implications. 
A first-hand account of the latter's 


work, as well as that of Axelrod and 
Brodie, with penetrating criticisms sup- 


plied by Kety Zeller, and 


Pfeiffer contributes to a succinet sur 


Quastel 


vey of brain amine metabolism that is 
concluded with a list of 128 references 
to the pertinent literature, a feature 
itself worth the price of admission! An 
anecdotal account of Koshtoyants’ in- 
vestigations on the effects of y-amino- 
butyric acid and other compounds on 
the rhythmical bioelectrical activity of 
unicellular organisms is unfortunately 
introduced without warning during the 
discussion on amine metabolism. Al- 
though one cannot help but feel a cer- 
tain uneasiness at being suddenly trans 
ported to the intimate world of the 
protozoa at the height of an appar- 
ently heated discussion on monoamine 
oxidase inhibitors, Koshtoyants’ data 
are sufficiently fresh and entertaining 
to mollify even the most vitriolic critic 
of such practices of Macy Conferences 
While much of what is presented in 
the early phases of the discussion led 
by Killam on the central actions of 
chlorpromazine and reserpine is now 
largely of historical interest, the intro- 
duction of new data by Killam and 
John on the changes in the electrical 
activity of different cortical and = sub- 
cortical structures during conditioning 
represents a worthwhile contribution 
to the general discussion of the com- 
plex action of these compounds on dif- 
ferent central synaptic organizations 
The survey of data on the effects of 
serotonin on evoked potentials pre- 
sented by Koella and Marrazzi intro- 
duces a wide variety of questions rele- 
vant to the interpretation of the neuro- 
pharmacological effects of biologically 
active substances that the student and 
specialist alike will find clearly detined 
by Kety and Magoun. This phase of 
the conference might have been ren- 
dered more valuable by inclusion of 
more data rather than by the pro- 
posals for further experimentation 


a challenging task undertaken by 


Brodie to connect the chemistry of the 


amines with the possible action of 
reserpine and chlorpromazine repre- 
sents an exercise in self-restraint. Not- 
withstanding this, the large volume of 
data marshalled by him in support of 
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his provocative hypothesis concerning 
the biochemical sites of action of psy- 


chotropic drugs must be viewed as one 


of the few hypotheses of considerable 
heuristic value to be found in this ex- 
tremely complex field 


Vive la Controle, a bas la 


V ariabilité 


Murray Sidman 


Tactics of Scientific Research: Evaluating Experimental Data in Psy- 


chology. New York: Basic Books, 1960. Pp. x 


428. 37.50. 


Reviewed by DoNnaLp S. BLOUGH 


The author, Dr Research 
Psychologist at the Walter Reed Army 
Institute of Research, but pretty soon 
after this review is published he will be 
working at the 


Sidman, 


Vassachusetts General 
Hospital under R. D, Adams in neuro- 
pathology and lecturing at the Harvard 
Vedical School. Ten years 


schooled in operant research at the Skin- 


ago he was 
ner enclave at Columbia University and 
he originated the Sidman technique, nox 
so widely used in this field. The re- 
viewer, Dr. Blough, with a Skinnerian 
PhD from Harvard half a dozen years 
Associate Professor of hol- 
ogy at Brown University. He is best 
known for his work on the discrimina- 
tive control and behavior, first at the 
Vational Institute of Mental Health 
Brown, work in 


and now at which 


the animal subject adjusts a stimulus 


to threshold value—Fechner’s favorite 


method dehumanized 


— book, written to the student 
is about how to do 


and how to 
judge research in experimental psychol- 
ogy. The book’s message, distilled to a 
single word. is ‘control!’ Control indi- 
vidual behavior; make things happen 
keep things from happening. Such ac- 
tive control is. for Sidman, the method 
and the end of lasting research 
The central theme of control shapes 
Sidman’s thinking on most of the ¢om- 
mon issues in the methodology ot re- 
search. Experimental control in a given 
area is hard-won, so the systematic, ex- 


tended research program is in order 


There will be false starts, revisions of 


procedure and apparatus. and step-by- 
step exploration of the controlling vari- 
ables. Experimental control is expressed 
in functional relationships which are in- 
dependent of any hypothesis incidpntal 
to their discovery. Thus Sidman de- 
plores the elevation of the hypothesis 
to any special eminence in the research 
process. Experimental control implies a 
direct attack on variability, so Sidman’s 
researcher revises his procedure, refines 
his apparatus, and ultimately transforms 
the sources of variability into independ- 
ent variables (parameters) of the ex- 
perimental situation. The alternative 
adding subjects. applying statistics—is a 
pallid retreat from control; the sources 
of variability are obscured, the under- 
standing ot behavior is impaired 
Sidman’s discussion of group data 
goes beyond his earlier protests against 
average functions; he goes so tar. in- 
deed. that he will leave many of his 
readers behind. He concludes that a re- 
lationship derived from a group of sub- 
jects belongs in one science, while one 
that comes from single subjects belongs 
in another science. These separate sci- 
ences, group and individual, have un- 
fortunately become entangled. If a func- 
tional relationship cannot be obtained 
from a single individual, it has no place 
in the individual science. Such, for ex- 
ample. would be the fate of a relation- 
ship between the number of reinforce- 
ments given during conditioning and the 
speed of extinction, if the function were 
obtainable from a group but not from 
one inaividual subject. Sidman does not 


mention historically fruitful entangle- 


ments of individual and group data. 
After all, the developmental picture 
gained by observing embryos killed at 
spaced intervals after conception (in- 
evitably a ‘group’ function) does indeed 
seem relevant to the description of in- 
dividual development 

Group data’ should not be confused 
however, with the replication of indi- 
vidual functions over several cases. Sid- 
man points to replication as the primary 
source of reliability and generality, the 
trademarks of good research. The most 
effective way to establish the reliability 
and generality of a finding is to produce 
the finding repeatedly under a variety 
of conditions. Imagination and experi- 
ence guide the investigator when he de- 
cides just what variations to try. The 
decisive importance of such unformal- 
ized, creative activity is stressed by Sid- 


man throughout the book. 


len last half of the book takes up 


details in the design and conduct of ex- 
periments. Here Sidman tells how to use 
certain tools to analyze behavior in the 
individual case, and concern for control 
continues to dominate his pages. He dis- 
cusses pilot studies, steady states. tran- 
sition states, and control techniques. As 
these names suggest. he is far from the 
familiar chapters about the proper ex- 
pression of hypotheses, the selection of 
groups, and statistical analysis. Sidman 
presents his material in the form of ex- 
amples, which come almost entirely from 
the free-operant situation, and often 
from his own work. Such accounts of 
the skirmishes by which the researcher 
subdues his material are rarely pub- 
lished; they make a valuable. often 
fascinating contribution. For Sidman 
they are the very breath of science 
But this experimental infighting, how- 
ever important, tends to be specific to 
particular problem areas. The examples 
Sidman recounts are most relevant to 
free-operant research. They illustrate 
clearly the meaning and value of pub- 
lished work on schedules of reinforce- 
ment, and they cover adventitious re- 
inforcement at length. as befits one of 
the most important and difficult ques- 
tions in operant conditioning. Neverthe- 
less the student of, say, the human per- 
ception of size may feel that his own 
central problems are skirted. Sidman is 
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aware of his dilemma in trying to gen- 


eralize about an essentially nonformal 


research out look: he 
thinking 


is perhaps overly 


optimistic in that the reader 
be able to translate the discussion 


fields 


will 
to cover new 

Sidman stays close to data, but reach- 
ing for generality he inevitably sprinkles 
h s book 


ten pted to say 


with 1 


iterpretations (one is 


theories’). For example 


he accepts a response competition ac 


count of the rat's behavior in his own 


avoidance situation and extends this ac- 


count to behavior under positive rein- 


forcement. Elsewhere, he expresses the 


belief that gradual changes in behavior 


the basic 


are second-order phenomena 


being instantaneous. Students 


processes 


of Skinner’s ‘smooth curve’ criterion for 
recognizing order in behavioral data may 
prick up their ears at this 


actlics 


counterpart on the psychologist’s book- 


of Scientific Research has no 


shelf of methodology. Perhaps this is 
because Sidman’s Scientist at Work is 
very hard to capture in print. Still the 


book does find its place in a basic tra- 
dition of experimental science. Francis 
Bacon argued for empiricism and active 
Claude 
vision of research, which the reader may 
he seeks out ‘An Jntroduction 
to the Study of Experimental Medicine, 
nearly 100 vears old, but 


control. Bernard similar 


saw a 
share if 


alive again in 
paperback. Closer home are the writings 
o. B. F. 


knowledges a debt that is visible on al- 


Skinner. to whom Sidman ac- 


most every page. Some complementary 
reading could be recommended to the 
student, for Sidman’s book is hard 


reading—harder than it might be. and 


more repetitious. It is narrow in several 


respects perhaps ‘idealistic’ would be 


more descriptive. for the book refuses 
to come to terms with what many psy- 
chologists regard as their problems. Yet 
should be aware of the 


every student 


attitude toward research that Sidman’s 


work exemplifies. He may well find it 


clean, refreshing, and powerful, and he 
will get plenty of antidotes, if such are 


needed 


1s to known that thev 


bow to rules with difficulty; they prefer to 


geniuses, it is 


make them 


S. Ramon Cayal 
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Industry’s Problem Scientist 


Simon Marcson 


The Scientist in American Industry: Some Organizational Determinants 


in Manpower Utilization. New York: Harper 


x + 158. $3.50. 


Reviewed by 


The 
Professor of Sociology at Rutgers 
Depa 


, as well as Research Asso- 


author, Dr. Associate 


Uni- 


tment 


Marcson, ts 


versity and chairman of it 
»f Sociology 
University’s Indus 
Section. He has a PhD 


University of Chicago and has 


ciate im Princeton 
Relations 
trom the 
taught at Pennsylvania State University 
and at Brooklyn and Queens colleges 
The reviewer, Dr. Haberstroh, is As- 
sistant Professor of Industrial Manage- 
ment at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. With A. H. Rubenstein he 
has just written Some 


Theories of Or- 


ganization (/rwin, 1960) 


author spent about twelve 
months studying the utilization of 
high-talent large U. S 
His data 
and ob 


manpower in a 
industrial research laboratory 


were derived from interviews 


servations. Although there is mention of 


an “interview schedule.” “sampling” of 


respondents, and “content analysis” of 
the results, the use made of the data 
belies any rigor in method; and _ this 
should best be termed an impression- 


istic case study 
The findings parallel much previous 
relations and manage- 


work on human 


ment of research. The central themes 
are the opposition of professional and 
organizational forces in the conduct of 
research and the resolution of the re- 


sulting strain. Management’s adaptation 


to this disparity includes the use of pro- 
fessional recognition (trips to meetings, 
right 


to publish, achievement awards, 


autonomy in choice of research area) 


as rewards for services rendered to or- 
ganizational goals, the use of indirect 
pressures such as budgetary constraints 
priorities, personnel policies to channel 
effort, rather than direct authority, and 


a deliberate policy of maintaining an 


CHADWICK J 


& Brothers, 1960. Pp 


HABERSTROH 


appearance ol 


protessionalism the 


laboratory in order to facilitate recruit- 


ing. Among the researchers. Marcson 
finds that the largest number adjust 
to working on organizationally detined 
tasks, that there exists a coterie of 


espec ially competent professionals who 
maintain relatively great autonomy and 
influence and who are the guardians of 
the professional norms, and that a num- 
ber of researchers become oriented to 
managerial careers either immediately or 
dead end In re- 


after encountering a 


search proper. There is a serious defi- 
ciency in quantitative information about 
these categories and also a lack of con- 
sideration of the impact of turnover on 
the system 

The core of Marcson’s conceptual in- 
terpretation of his findings is 


itv.” The 


“author- 
opposition of organizational 


and professional interests is called “col- 


league authority” versus “executive au- 
thority.” I consider this labeling unfor- 
tunate; a more appropriate explication 


would seem to emerge from considering 


determinants and the 


tists’ sense of the legitimacy ot 


etfects ot scien- 
organl- 
Such a would 


zational practices view 


for instance. have avoided treating sci- 
entists as unique in their opposition to 
executive authority and would have in- 
troduced consideration of the similarties 
to and differences from nonprofessional 


work 


also have enriched the discussion of the 


groups in this respect. It might 


administrative career ladder for scien- 
tists 
Much of the 


so presented that it is difficult to dis- 


substantive material is 


cern whether a point refers to the par- 
ticular laboratory. or is a restatement 
of generalities current in the literature 


or both. This approach, coupled with 
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the methodological weakness 
study 


makes the 
incapable of providing independ 
ent support ol 


generalizations about 


either the research process or human 


relations. The presentation of findings 
also seems somewhat watered down by 
the author’s need to maintain confiden 
tial and yet a positive relationship with 
his respondents 


Marcson’s main normative conclusion 


is that executive authority should make 
itself felt in the research situation by 
indirect than ny 


Although 


ASpec ts ot 


inipulation rather 
chain-of-command domination 
he tries to educe positive 


indirect manipulation,” comparing it 


with “colleague authority” in university 
settings, I think most readers will take 
his comments as a vote in favor of du- 


plicity in industrial human relations 


Logic and Recipes for 


Experimentalists 


William S. Ray 


An Introduction to Experimental Design. New York: 


Pp. xii + 254. $6.50. 


Macmillan, 1960 


Reviewed by ARNOLD BINDER 


The author, Dr Profe ssor 


of Psychology at the Woman’s College 


Ray, is now 


of the University of North Carolina in 
Greensboro. For the past years 
State Univer- 


sity where he wrote this book 


has been at Pennsylvania 
Presently 
he will have out another book on sta- 
ps ve hologt al research (Mace 
millan, 1961). The reviewer, Dr. Binder, 
is Associate Profe 

Indiana University. He teaches experi- 


mental design fre 


ssor of Psychology at 


ym a post on a faculty 
of clinical psychology. He has been an 


intern in a psychoanalytically oriented 


clinic and had an award for mathematics 


Why not? 


MM”: of the available books pur 
porting to explain statistical meth 


odology to experimenters may be placed 


and statistics 


unambiguously into one of three cate- 
gories. There are (a) those which paral- 
lel the formal development and _ treat- 
ment of the texts of mathematical sta- 
tistics but with less rigor, more intuition 
and more applied problems, (b) those 
‘cookbooks’ in 


providing abundant recipes for specific 


which are almost pure 
problems of design, frequently with little 
or no attention to assumptions or to 
logic, and (c) those aimed primarily at 
presenting the logic of statistical de- 


sign, an analysis with emphasis on error 


properties, randomization procedures 


precision increasing, and factorial ef- 


fectiveness, but without accompanying 
computational recipes or analyses 

Ray seems to have provided an in- 
termingling of the features of the last 
two categories This feat he 


by the 


manages 


restriction of attention to the 
assumption of sampling from a normal 
distribution and to those designs that 
are based on analysis of variance 
While many computational examples are 
worked through in detail. exercises for 
the student are not provided 

Ray's choice and arrangement of top- 


ics, combined with his h 


cid style has 


resulted in a very clear and readable 


over-all package. In fact, the 


standpoint of form and manner of pres- 


entation, this book is as enjoyable to 


read as one is likely to get in this area 


The over-all level of accuracy seems 


moreover, to be quite high, especially 


lor a first e 

On the negative side, it must be said 
that his decision on content and empha- 
book's 
The por- 


sis has severely restricted the 
usefulness for experimenters 
tions dealing with the logic of experi- 
mental design are woefully inadequate 
when compared, for example, with Cox’s 
Planning of Experiments, while the set 


of recipes provided is limited and use- 


predominantly for expository, not 
Thus 


pages devoted to 


for actual experimental, purposes 
we find more than 
tests involving two groups (matched 
ind unmatched), but only a few iso 
lated comments on the more general 
completely randomized design and about 
i half-dozen pages on the randomized 
block design. Furthermore, we find about 
50 pages on 2" factorials, but nothing on 
split plot or cross-over designs Except 
for scattered generalizing comments, the 
discussion of the analvsis of covariance 
is devoted to two group analyses and to 


) 


and 2° factorials 


In addition to this shortcoming, there 
are some minor ones. Ray presents some 
extremely difficult concepts in what is 
it best a superficial manner. Examples 
ire his treatments of orthogonal poly- 
nomials, testing for homogeneity of re- 
gressions, breaking main effect compari- 
sons into individual degrees of freedom 
and, above all, breaking interaction into 


individual linear by quadratic compo- 
| 


nents, all of 


which seem to produce 


In ad- 


idiosyncrasies as 


more contusion than clarification 
dition. we find such 
an assumption of the knowledge about 
likelihood and chi square 


a full chapter is devoted to the 


maximum 
when 
elementary use of the summation sign 

If one were dreaming about the ideal 
book 


the discussions of error and randomiza- 


moreover, one would wish that 


tion were handled more systematically, 
that such inadequate definitions as ‘Fac- 
torial designs are those designs in which 
two or more independent variables are 
manipulated simultaneously and _ inde- 
pendently of one another” were avoided 
that the 


procedures 


most efficient computational 


were uniformly recom- 


mended, that the same symbols (J, a, 
b, ab, etc.) were not used to represent 
treatment combinations as well as means 
and sums, and that the topic of the use 
of difference scores was not treated so 
uncritically 


book 


would seem to be potentially very use- 


Despite these limitations the 
ful, perhaps for some such group as ad- 
vanced undergraduates who need some- 
thing more than the usual introductory 
psychological statistics vet nothing so 
formidable as a thorough course in ad- 
vanced statistical design and analysis 
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Led Soldiers 


Hanan C. 


Selvin 


The Effects of Leadership. Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1960. Pp. xvi + 
270. $5.00. 


Reviewed by JouN K. HEMPHILL 


The author, Dr. Associate 
Professor in the Department of Soci- 
ology and Social Institutions at the 
University of Berkeley. 


suggests, lie 


Selvin, is 


California in 
*His interests, as his book 
in methodology and the quantitative 
study of social structures and their im- 
pact on individual behavior. The re- 
wewer, Dr. Hemphill, is Chairman of 
the Social Behavior Research Group 
of the Educational Testing Service in 
Princeton, and also Director of that 
Service’s Executive Study. He has been 
conducting research on leadership, group 
performance, and administrative 
ior for the last twelve 


behav- 


vears, first at 


Ohio State University and then these 
last five years at his present post 
book is a per- 


SELVIN'S 

plexing report of an empirical in- 
vestigation of the effects of leadership. 
It is perplexing because, on the positive 
side, it concerns an important problem. 
promises a new approach, and claims 
significant results. On the negative side. 
the reader must decide how much con- 
fidence he is willing to place in a rather 
unorthodox analysis of questionable data 

Let us first look at the data of the 
study, these are the substance 
which the entire report is fash- 
ioned. The body of the book tells little 
about how the data were obtained. From 


since 
from 


the preface, however, it becomes ap- 
parent that Professor Selvin was not in- 
volved in the study at the time it was 
planned or at the time the data were 
collected. He inherited the enterprise 
from two medical doctors who had col- 
lected the data seeking to investigate 
some psychoanalytic hypotheses about 
responses to leadership, but quite clearly 
the inherited data are inferior. They 
were obtained by the administration, un- 
der adverse conditions, of a poorly con- 
structed and extremely personal ques- 
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tionnaire addressed to soldiers who had 
just completed basic training at Fort 
Dix. One finds no report of a prelimi- 
Two- 
thirds of the data had to be rejected 
for use in parts of the analysis for one 


nary tryout of the questionnaire 


reason or another. Apparently many of 


the basic trainees gave “impossible. 


“facetious,” or “careless” responses, or 
changes occurred in the training organi- 
zation that made most of the data un- 
usable. 

The reviewer was also perplexed by 
the novel statistical procedures used in 
analyzing the data 


how critical to be 


He does not know 
since conventional 
procedures were rejected and replaced 
who 
believes that tests of statistical signifi- 


by others, original to the author 


cance are not applicable to survey re- 
substitutes his 
which he calls “Homogeneous Subgroup 


search and who own 
Analysis.” He aiso invokes a number of 
“rules of thumb” as guides to the de- 
cision as to when observed differences 
are important 

The body of the book provides a 
framework for the study in terms of 
relationships between the climates of the 
organizations under persuasive, weak 
and arbitrary leadership and the devel- 
opment of tensions within the individual 
It is said that the behavior of a leader 
tends to establish a climate in the or- 
ganization that has a direct effect upon 
such non-duty behavior of trainees as 
short-term AWOL, 
sick call, drunkenness. 


sexual 


rates of going on 
fighting. rate of 
blowing 


intercourse, one’s top 


eating between meals. etc. Age. educa- 
tion, and marital status are utilized as 
bases for establishment of homogeneous 
subgroups in the analysis. Special ap- 
pendices provide many of the details 
about the quality of the data and the 
procedures of the analysis. 

Since there is every reason to be sus- 
picious of the data (the one-third which 
Was retained), and since the reviewer 
what confidence he can 
place in the methods used, it seems idle 


does not know 


for him to speculate about the findings 
of the study. If. on the other hand, a 
reader wishes to trust the author's judg- 
ment about the essential soundness of 
the data retained, and if he is willing to 
assume that the procedure of “Homo- 


geneous Subgroup Analysis’ does  in- 


deed extract that which is important 


from that which can be 


then 
undoubtedly the findings of this study 


ignored 


should receive his attention 


Edwardsian 


Maturation 
Allen L. Edwards 


Experimental Design in Psycho- 
logical Research. (Rev. ed.) New 
York: Rinehart, 1960. Pp. xvi 
398. $6.50. 


Reviewed by W 
and LEONARD S 


NORTON 
FELDT 


The author, Dr. Edwards, who has been 
well known to psychologists 
first book 


1950), has been. Professor of 


since the 
edition of this ( Rinehart, 
hol- 
ogy at the University of Washington in 
Seattle 1948. He is the 
several books, including Social 
Desirability Variable in Personality As- 
sessment and Research (Dryden, 1057) 
Statistical (Rinehart, 
1958). The Feldt, 
who is Associate Professor of Measure- 
Statistics at the State Unti- 
versity of Iowa, and Dr. Norton, who 
is Assistant Professor of Psychology and 
Education at the university. Dr 
Feldt teaches his specified subjects, is 
editor of the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Examinations and of the lowa 
Tests of Educational Development, and 
acts frequently as a statistical consult- 
ant. Dr speci- 


fied subjects, acts as a consultant, and 


SINCE 


author o 
othe r 


Analysis 
reviewers are Dr 


ment and 


Sayre 


Norton also teaches his 


works on proble ms of de sien. See his 
Maxwell's 
mental design (CP. Aug 


review of book on experi- 


1959, 4, 250f.) 


- is difficult to find any single phrase 
which adequately characterizes the 
extent and nature of the 


this new edition of 


revisions in 
Professor Edwards’ 
popular text on experimental design 

At one level, the revision might be 
regarded as extensive. Every chapter of 
the first edition has been rewritten to 
extent. The first eight 


some chapters 
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covering an introduction to design. bi- 


nomial populations, normal-theory  sig- 


K 


nificance tests, X°-tests. tests for corre- 


lation coefficients, and the ¢ test are 
quite similar to chapters of the original 
edition. The principal changes here are 
in the sequence of presentation of top- 


ics and in increased attention given to 


the finite population model as a peda- 


al device 
The latter two-thirds of the book on 
designs for analysis of variance involved 
more extensive rewriting. New chapters 
on Multiple Analysis 


of Vartance Models and on Expectations 


Comparisons, on 


of Mean Squares are included. The ear- 
lier discussion of designs for repeated 
measurement has been completely re- 
worked under the title Trends 
Similarly, a Randomized 


Block Designs replaces one on designs 


terse 
chapter on 
involving matching. The two chapters 
on tactorial designs reveal greatly in- 
creased—and —valuable—emphasis on 
graphical interpretation of interactions 
In all of these chapters, Edwards wisely 
continues to stress the advantages to be 
gained through detailed partitioning of 
the sum-of-squares for treatments into 
orthogonal components 

In a how- 
The 
author has apparently not changed his 
mind much as to the depth of under- 


standing 


more fundamental sense 


ever, the revision is quite modest 


which is required to handle 


wisely the many techniques he de- 


scribes. There seems to be. in fact. an 


increase in the number of procedures 
for analysis. and rather less substantive 
explanation of the bases for the pro- 
cedures and the relationships among al- 
ternatives. In the audience to 


which this book is directed 


view ot 
the review- 
ers would certainly agree with Profes- 
sor Edwards’ decision to minimize the 
formal mathematical developments un- 
derlying the techniques of design and 
Still, it 


to develop an intuitive understanding 


analysis seems to us essential 


analysis of variance 
detail the 
that are 


of the models of 


to discuss in some specih¢ 


sources of variation included 


for various significance 


forth 


in error terms 


tests. and to set 


as explicitly as 
possible the reasoning which underlies 
the choice among alternative techniques 


Like the 


current text seems more concerned with 


of analysis first edition, the 


analysis of data than with design of ex- 
periments 


5 new chapter on Multiple Com- 
parisons provides a ready context for 
considering the basis for the rather gen- 
eral criticism just noted. The chapter 
begins with a presentation of Duncan’s 
new multiple-range test. The discussion 
is clear enough about how one carries 
out the procedure. It is much less clear, 
about the 


volved in deciding whether to use this 


however, considerations in- 
test rather than an F test. or a series of 
f tests, or selected orthogonal compari- 
sons. or Scheftfe’s outlined 
Nothing is 
coethcient-of-risk is to 


procedure 
later in the same chapter 
said about what 
be associated with each statement of the 
type: “the differences among this sub- 


group of means are not significant.” 
Nor is any point made of the distinc- 
tion between “error rate per compari- 


son” and “error rate experimentwise,” 
which is fundamental to understanding 
of the Duncan tests. Professor Edwards 
is only slightly more explicit than most 
Writers in pointing out that the Duncan 
test achieves a reduced risk of any 
treatment Type I] errors at the expense 
of increased risk of a K-treatment Type 
I error 

Phe lack of depth is again evidenced 
in the 


bloc k 


lead of 


randomized 
follow s the 
agricultural 


discussion of the 
design. The author 
writers in research 
in listing additivity of treatments ef- 
fects as a prerequisite to the use o 


bloc k 


error 


treatment interaction mean 


square as an estimate. He ob- 
that 


logical experiments additivity may often 


serves, in a footnote in psycho- 
hold only for unrealistically homogene- 
ous populations Subsequent discussion 
suggests that a suitable transformation 
must be discovered or no valid analysis 
may be performed. Still he does not do 
justice to the problem. Treatment ef- 


tects can be defined as the additive 


component of a score and 
the non-additive component can be left 
pooled with the blocks 
residual variance. This residual variance 


will then be 


subject's 
treatments 


constituted from distinct 


components and may differ somewhat 


Irom treatment to treatment. We may 
ask, however. whether this heterogene- 


ity is much more troublesome than that 


which is lightly dismissed in the simple 
randomized groups design. If non-addi- 
tivity is block 
would it not also be present in the ran- 


present in the design 
domized groups experiment that might 


be used to compare these same treat- 
ments? While we do not mean to dis- 
miss the additivity issue as one of no 
importance, we feel Professor Edwards’ 
insistence on additivity leads him too 
quickly to a reliance on the 


He de- 


votes but little discussion to the very 


strong 
efficacy of scale transformation 


sticky issue of how, if at all, one can 
return to the original scale in a subse- 
quent interpretation of results 

Despite this basic criticism, the re- 
viewers find 


this text 


many strong features in 
Given the level of develop- 
ment adopted by the author, the ex- 
position is clear and commendably con- 
cise. The liberal use of examples will be 
appreciated by beginning students who 
typically need every possible assistance 
in developing insight into the many de- 
signs. The exercises are patterned after 
realistic psychological research and will 
provide the instructor with practical op- 
portunities for consideration of subtler 
points not considered in the text 

rhe issues and criticisms ra‘sed here 
are, in large measure. matters of belief 
regarding the proper content of a course 
in the design of experiments. The re- 
viewers clearly favor an approach in 
which depth of understanding of the de- 
sign process is heavily emphasized, even 
at the expense of some facility in han- 
dling the techniques of analysis. Dr 
Edwards just as clearly favors a some- 
what less searching approach to the sub- 
ject of design per se. Clearly. the reac- 
tion of potential users will depend upon 
their personal convictions in respect of 


this issue 


An enemy is willing to devote a vast 
amount of time and brain power to ferret 
ing out errors both large and small, and 
compensation. The 


capable 


them are 


this without any 
ble is 


scarce, and 


trou 


that really enemies are 


most of only ordi- 


nary. Another trouble with enemies is that 
develop into friends and 


lose a good deal of their zeal. It was in this 


they sometime 


way that the writer lost his three best 


enemies 


GEORG VON BEKEsY 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


A Statistical Foursome 


Study Manual for P. 


J. Blommers and E. F. Lindquist, Elementary Statisti- 


cal Methods, by P. J. Blommers and E. F. Lindquist. Houghton Mifflin, 


1960. Pp. 247. $2.00. 


Elementary Statistical Exercises (Third Edition), by 
W. B. Michael. McGraw-Hill, 1956. Pp. 73. 


J. P. 


Guilford and 


$2.50. 


Workbook to accompany Allen L. Edwards, Statistical Analysis (Rev. Ed.), 
by Allen L. Edwards. Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1958. Pp. 76. $1.25. 


Intermediate Statistical Exercises (Third Edition), by J. P. 


Guilford and 


W. B. Michael. McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pp. 122. $2.95. 


Revie 


Dr Vorton 1s 
Psychology and Education at the 
University of lowa. He is 


consultant in the 


Professor of 
State 


a teacher and 


{ssistant 


areas of statistics and 
experimental design. He has already re- 
viewed A. E. Maxwell's Experimental 
Design in Psychology and the Medical 
1959, 4, 250f.). and, 
Feldt, will presently review 
A. L. Edwards’ Ex- 


Sciences (CP, Aug. 
with L. S. 
the 1960 revision of 
perimental Design 

CP has already reviewed two of the 
texts to which the workbooks reviewed 
here are attached: Guilford’s text, by 
J. C. Stanley (Oct. 1956, 1, 302). and 
Edwards’, by R. E. Morin (Aug. 1959, 
4, 234f.). 


- seems safe to say that there is 
rather widespread dissatisfaction with 


the effectiveness of current courses in 
elementary statistics for students in psy- 
chology and related areas, a dissatisfac- 
tion that is certainly prevalent among 
the staff members who are either teach- 
ing content courses that involve consid- 
eration of experimental studies or di- 
activities of ad- 


recting the research 


vanced undergraduates and graduates, 


These students represent a considerable 
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wed by Dee W 


NORTON 


selection from the typical class in ele- 


mentary statistics, and they have also 
had additional courses in methodology: 
nevertheless far too many of them show 
only a shallow understanding of the 
basic concepts of correlation theory and 
statistical inference and possess but little 
facility in the actual analysis of data 
Disappointment with the results of train- 
ing in statistics is certainly shared by 
who, like the 


others reviewer, are at 


present teaching elementary courses in 
statistics. Despite our best efforts, some- 
thing like half of the students in an ele- 
mentary course stem determined not to 
comprehend the notion of a sampling 
distribution! 

In view of the obvious deficiencies in 
current training in statistics, and of the 
fact that workbooks or study manuals 
are used as instructional aids in most 
elementary and intermediate statistics 
courses, it is important to consider the 
contribution which four widely-used ex- 
amples of these aids may make to the 
improvement of this instruction. Let us 
identify in a rough way three alternative 
teaching methods with which one might 
use a workbook or manual: (1) Super- 


vised individual study in the workbook 


during most of each class period; ten to 
fifteen minutes of general discussion and 
instructor comment at the close of each 
) Group review of workbook 
with 


period; (: 
exercises discussion and in- 


structor’s comment indi- 


work 


Formal lectures, with 


as required; 


vidual done mostly outside of 


class; (3) indi- 
vidual work in the study manual car- 
ried on outside. 

It is 


factors 


that there are 
than the 


influence 


apparent many 


other type of work- 
about 
Some of them, like 
the nature of the textbook itself 


be taken into account 


book which decisions 
teaching procedure 
must 
in attempting to 
assess the merits of an associated work- 
book factors, like class 


size, class heterogeneity, and the avail- 


Other obvious 


ability of space and instructors for sec- 


tioning. vary so widely that it is im- 
practicable to consider many possible 
alternative situations. In commenting on 
each workbook, an attempt will be made 
to assess its suitability for small homo- 
geneous groups, on the one hand, and 
for the larger heterogeneous classes. on 


the other hand 


a Study Manual by Blommers and 


Lindquist has been developed in close 
with the text Elementary 
Statistical Methods bv the 


thors 


conjunction 
same au- 
This text is a complete revision 
A First Course in Statis- 


Houghton Mifflin, 1942) 
It covers the same general topics as the 


of Lindquist’s 
tics (rev. ed 


original but in much greater detail and 


in a more formalized manner. The cur- 


rent Study Manual similarly derives 


from the manual which accompanied 
Lindquist s earlier book but it has been 
modified less than the text. The general 


approach of the earlier manual, de- 
signed to force the student to take an 
active role in the learning process, to 
help him, as it 


basic notions of statistics 


were, ‘rediscover’ the 
is retained in 
the new manual. The revision involves 
primarily an increase in the number, va- 
riety, and difficulty of the questions and 
illustrations, an updating of the termi- 
nology and symbols, and an increased 
emphasis on applications to studies in 
psychology. 

The comprehensive nature of this text 
of Blommers and Linquist should reduce 


the need for extensive formal lectures. 
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thus making it possible for the new 


Study Manual to become the focus of 
most class work. Despite the fact that 
the manual is explicitly designed to ap- 


proximate a device. two 


‘self-teaching 
features seem to limit its effectiveness 
with any of the teaching methods de- 
scribed earlier. First, answers are not 
provided in the student manual: they 
appear only in the Instructor’s Key. Un- 
less an instructor is very quick-footed 
or is dealing with a very small class. it 
is hard to see how he can provide suit- 
ably immediate feedback to every stu 
dent—and feedback is essential in view 
of the sequentially interdependent char- 
acter of many of the questions. In the 


lass the slower 


typically heterogeneous « 
students will have to work on the ques 
tions outside of class, thus further de- 
laying their knowledge of results and 
lucreasing the opportunity to rehearse 
incorrect responses. Secondly, no pro- 
vision is made for better students to 
proceed by larger steps through the se 


quence Of questions leading to ‘redis 


covery of statistical concepts. One may 


argue, of course. that all students can 
profit trom considering all the steps 
but this ‘one-track 


deny the better students an Opportunity 


ipproach seems to 
to get into more complex aspects of a 
topic that may never be reached by the 
slower students 

This reviewer has used the method of 
group review with the Blommers and 
Lindquist manual for the last three se 
mesters with only moderately successful 
results. Inevitably the pace slackens to- 
ward that of the weaker students who 
apparently need some discussion of the 
answers to every detailed step. If an- 
swers were provided to assure the slower 
student that he is making proper prog- 
ress, it might be possible for the instruc- 
tor to identify a smaller number of the 
more significant questions—the  land- 
marks in the discovery sequence—and 
to gear the class review to these items 
This method has been approximated 
with some success by making the In- 
structor’s Key available to the students 
for periodic checking. Some such ar- 
rangement would seem essential if one 
uses this manual in conjunction with 
formal lectures 

Despite these criticisms, the Blom- 


mers and Lindquist manual is certainly 


a conscientious and potentially valuable 


attempt to help the student develop 
some solid insight into statistical con- 
cepts. Questions that permit rote re- 
sponses are intrequent and no pure 
‘busy-work’ computational exercises are 
included. Many of the questions and 
problems are designed to illustrate ap- 


plications to actual research situations 


in psychology and education. The manual 


is put out in a unique and handy book- 
size format with pages both ring- 

punched and perforated 
As a consequence of the author's ef- 
tort to be precise and comprehensive 
the terminology and the notation in the 
manual (as in the accompanying text) 
will seem to some users a bit formidable 
lor a first course. At some points—for 
instance, in the introductory exercises 
on sampling error theory and in the 
questions involving proofs of theorems 
ibout measures of central tendency and 
} 


variability—the formality of the nota- 


tion gets in the way of clarity. In cer- 
tain of the early chapters on descrip 
tive statistics, the attention to detail 
seems overdone, and in several instances 
ilgebraic proofs are required when 
rew simple demonstrations might have 
sutliced to convey the principle, albeit 
at some loss in rigor 


Nt third edition of Elem: ntary Sta- 


tistical Exercises by Guilford and 
Michael is ostensibly less dependent on 
a specilic text than are the other m inu- 


Nevertheless, the 


the distribution of 


ils considered here 
sequence ol topics 
en phasis and the choice of illustrative 
materials (primarily from the area of 
psvchome*ecs is such as to make it 
most suitable as support to the first nine 
chapters of Guilford’s popular text, Fum- 
damental Statistics for Psychology and 
Education (3rd ed.. McGraw-Hill 1956) 
lhose familiar with the earlier editions 
of this manual will find no fundamental 
changes. Exercises on the reliability and 
significance of statistics are included on 
the assumption that an introduction to 
statistical inference will be a part ot 
most introductory courses 

Throughout the first sixteen exercises 
covering descriptive statistics, Guilford 
and Michael have adopted a ‘self-test- 
ing’ approach to the instructional proc- 


ess. Many of the questions in these exer- 


cises are of the fill-in-the-blank, true- 
false or multiple-choice variety quite in 
contrast to the ‘drawing-out-of-the-stu- 
dent’ type employed by Blommers and 
Lindquist. The relative merits of these 
two approaches as applied to the topics 
in Simple descriptive 


tainly open to debate. These topics (i.e.. 


Statistics is cer- 


frequency distributions, percentiles and 
percentile ranks, central tendency, vari- 
ability) do not demand the kind of con- 
cept formation involved in the later 
work on. statistical inference. Conse- 
quently the simple and straight-forward 
self-testing approach used by Guilford 
and Michael seems quite appropriate 
especially since they permit self-check- 
ing by providing answers in an Ap- 
pendix. It should be possible to use the 
first portion of this manual effectively 
either with supervised study or in sup- 
port of formal lectures. Instructors and 
students will find the exercises on sim- 
ple arithmetic and algebraic operations 
quite helpful 

In the second half of the Exercises, 
Guilford and Michael include a sub- 
stantial amount of textual material 
While this technique may help guide the 
student toward the proper responses, it 
seems unnecessarily redundant since the 
same material has been presented more 
completely in the text 


tantly, the presence of explanatory com- 


More impor- 


ments on the s 


me page as the question 
and problems may lead some students to 
more dependence on the author rather 
than less. The equivalent space given 
over to more searching questions would 
seem a better bargain. 

Guilford and Michael present at the 
end of each exercise a so-called “Bonus 
Problem,” one designed presumably to 
challenge the better students. With very 
these 


lew exceptions problems call 


merely for a vague rehashing of the 
topic considered for Ex- 
Means, the 
bonus problem is as follows: “Collect 
several specific instances (not fewer than 
five), from different textbooks 


preting the standard error of the mean 


For example 


ercise 24, Reliability of 


inter- 


Make comments concerning them.” It 
is a little difficult to regard such a 
question as challenging—or even worth 
while 

The physical layout of Guilford and 
Michael’s exercise manual is good. All 
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the sets of data used in various prob- 
lems are collected in an Appendix for 
reference 


easy Space for answers to 


questions involving calculations under 
different sets of circumstances are laid 
out in a convenient tabular format with 
selected entries filled in to provide clues 


to the proper procedure 


Workbook, to accompany 
his text Statistical Analysis, is not en- 
tirely parallel to the other two elemen- 
tary manuals under review. The other 
two are exclusively devoted to the clas- 
sical topics of elementary statistics. ie. 
infer- 
ence and simple correlation theory. Ed- 


descriptive statistics, statistical 
wards’ workbook also includes sections 
on elementary probability theory, sim- 
ple analysis of variance, chi-square. and 
other measures of association. In so far 
as it is concerned with the same topics 
as the other manuals, Edwards may be 
said to put less emphasis on the com- 
mon descriptive statistics and more on 
simple techniques for practical research 
Thus, problems on simple association 
with two-way classification tables. on 
mean ranks, and on elementary prob- 
ability and the binomial distribution are 
included. In the workbook. as in his 
text, Edwards manages to treat the 
whole business of statistics with a light 
touch that will appeal to many instruc- 
tors and students. Whether or not this 
‘simplified’ approach will! help students 
develop a reasonable depth of under- 
standing is open to some question 
Edwards’ 


general approach in the 


manual may be characterized as the 
‘self-review,’ to distinguish it from the 
‘self-teaching’ used by Blommers and 
Lindquist, and the ‘self-testing’ of Guil- 
ford and Michael. A considerable pro- 
portion of the questions call simply for 
definitions of symbols or terms. The 
student is then expected to turn to the 
text to check the accuracy of his an- 
swers. If the student has not recognized 
the significance of certain words in the 
definition in the text, it is difficult. to 
see how he will be led to do so through 
this kind of questioning Presumably be- 
cause most questions can be checked by 
direct reference to the text, answers are 
not provided in the student workbook 
Hence this manual would not seem ap- 


propriate to the supervised study method 
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of teaching. On the other hand. since the 
questions are chosen to emphasize the 
major points on each topic rather than 
to develop an understanding of these 
points through systematic consideration 
of the details, Edwards’ workbook seems 
appropriate for use with the group re 
view teaching procedure 

The computational exercises in Ed- 
wards’ manual place considerable em- 
phasis on simple substitution into for- 
mulas. Admittedly, students can learn 
to get the right answers this way and 
a certain facility in techniques of analy- 
sis may well result, but too often the 
gain is at the expense of the self-de- 
veloped intuitive understanding that one 
needs in order to employ the statistical 
tools meaningfully in his own research 

Guilford and Michael's Jntermediat: 
Statistical Exercises is designed to sup- 
plement the last ten chapters of Guil- 
tord’s Fundamental Statistics (3rd ed) 
It covers hypothesis testing and estima- 
tion with the z, ¢, x°, F 


, and some non- 
parametric statistics, special correlation 
techniques, simple and multiple predic- 
tion, and statistical techniques in the 
testing and measurement area. The ex- 
ercise on scaling methods and some of 
the material in the test and measure- 
ment area has been chopped out of the 
earlier edition. As in the last part of 
the Elementary Exercises, thess exer- 
cises include a great many paragraphs 
of discussion, making it half text. half 


workbook 


cussions const itute 


In some instances. these dis- 
a brief paraphrase 


of the similar material in the text. In 


The pursuit of mathematical science makes it 


the ordinary interests and cares of men 


of the passing hour 
of his favorite contemplation 
side of right and truth, he is 
which he doubts not that the 


content to 


‘other cases, they 


Seeking eternal truth 
in the realities of form and number, he has little interest in the di pute 
His views on social and political questions partake 


, and while careful to throw his mite of influence 


fluctuations of human history are a 
are the perturbations of the planetary hosts 


are abbreviated ex- 
tensions of a topic as covered in the 
text. In either case, it seems essential 
for the student to return to the com- 
plete text or to other cited references if 
he is to avoid superficiality. 

All in all, however, this manual pro- 
vides a comprehensive set of questions 
and problems on a wide variety of sta- 
tistical topics. If used systematically to 
support a second course in. statistics. 
the student should develop a facility in 
analysis and interpretation of data which 
cannot be achieved simply by the pas- 
sive perusal of examples worked out in 
a text. Answers are provided in an 
Appendix. Again, as in the Elementary 
Exercises, the bonus problems are gen- 
erally pedestrian, demanding drudgery 
rather than insight 

In summary, the reviewer observes 
that there is clearly plenty of room for 
improvement in the design of statistics 
manuals. None of the four considered 
in this review make adequate and ex- 
plicit provision for the wide individual 
differences in background and ability of 
students in the typical course in statis- 
tics. Certainly a ‘multiple-track’ scheme 
could be developed which would lead 
the good students to consider a wider 
variety of techniques and to develop 
a more basic understanding of classical 
theory, while at the same time provid- 
ing the detailed step-by-step guidance 
needed to give the marginal students a 
reasonable grasp of the standard pro- 
cedures 


ts votary appear singularly indifferent to 
pleasures 


and contentions 


, and finding hi 


of the grandeur 
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abide the workings of those general laws by 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


MORE FACT AND LESS VALUE FOR CP 


I am one of the disgruntled readers of 


I sub 
scribe and read CP with a double purpose, 
first, to 


CP (and have been for some time) 


keep abreast with psychological 
production, and second, to select the best 


psychological books for our college librar\ 


In both regards, CP fails me to a degree 
Which is beyond chance (significant at least 


at the .05 level). I join the many critics of 


CP in opining that should be 


something 
done in order to remedy the situation The 
Editor is treating us like 


small children 


when trying to soothe us and to convinces 


us that “reviewing must inevitabh be idio 


syncratic objective truth about a book 


cannot be found 


Instantly but emerges 


gradually do not ask too much of hu 


man nature. Prejudice (attitude) is the 
Welt ot personality,” etc. (CP, Mar. 1961 
6, 73). I am not reading CP becaus: I am 
interested in reviewers’ idiosvnerasies (al 
though I must admit that some reviews do 
read like protocols of projective tests, and, 
trom this angle, thev are 


extremely inter 


esting). When I read a review, I want to 
find out something about the purpose and 
book a 
summary of the work should be an essen 
tial part of the 


the contents of the substantial 


review); I like to know 


something about the 


deficiencies and the 
merits of the book (a work worth review 
ing must have some positive value) im 
particularly interested in an objective sum 
book on the 


which we can often make our own evalua 


marization of the basis of 


tion. This would, at the same time. put a 
bridle on the reviewer, 


stick to the 


compelling him to 
tacts presented by the author 
If authors are obliged to work under the 
APA Manual in 


research in a 


harness of the order to 


present their dispassionate, 


‘disidiosyncratic,’ and, as much as possible, 


objective manner, why could not the re 


viewers follow an analogous schema (pu 
pose, summary, conclusions, good and bad 


features, recommendations, etc.) ? 
I am tired of reading reviews which sav 
nothing. I am burned by 


are 100% 


reviews which 
negative. Two pertaining to the 
latter category are particularly stuck in my 
mind: the review of Erikson’s Young Man 
Luther (CP, July 1959, 4, 201-202). and 
the recent review of Wolman’s Contempo 


rary Theories and Systems in Psychology 


CP, Jan. 1961, 6, 4f.), a book that I use 
and tind quite profitable (a little too mas 
sive, perhaps) \ completely negative re 


book is 


reviewed, 


view can mean two things: the 


worthless (and it should not be 
to begin with), or the reviewer is value- 
blind (and in this case he should disqualify 
himself) 
ALPHONSE CUK 
Vincent College 


Latrobe , Pa 


In CP Speaks there will be 


the contribution of dissent to the 


tual proce 


comment on 
intelle¢ 


before the end of the year 


IS THEORY SINE QUA NON? 

Much kind 

that Professor Kimmel said in his review 

ol my textbook, Experimental Psychology 
CP, May 1961, 6, 189i 


test Just one point 


appreciated are the things 


but I must pro- 


Kimmel states that “theory is conspicu 


Andreas’ book.” He re 


generalization 


ously missing from 


tutes this sweeping himselt 


when he indicates that Chapter 8 is “a 
well-written discussion of the role of the- 
What he 
a theoretical treatment of the areas of in 
book 
He is demanding that I write the textbook 
which he have seen. My 


however, that 


ory in research.” really misses is 


vestigation selected for Part 2 of th 


would like to 


pretace states, “T have pur 


posely omitted lengthy historical 


reviews, 


physiological mechanisms, and particular 


theoretical positions,” leaving these topics 


to my teaching partner, the instructor of 


the course, to 


cover as he mav_ choose 


Incidentally, it was the press of trving to 
hold the book down to 60( pages that pre 


cluded any discussion of 


specific theories 
The reviewer's ‘assumption’ that my atheo 
retical writing of Part resulted from my 
being tainted with participation in govern 
ment-sponsored research was quite erron 
ous 

Professor Kimmel calls to the stand an 
eminent witness, J. B. Conant, who testifies 
that “new concepts arise from experiments 
and observations, and the new concepts in 
turn lead to further 
This testimony he 


contrasting with the 


experiments and ob 
servations.” offers as 
views implied in my 
text. Instead of considering implications, let 
us see what I fell the undergraduate about 


theory and research “Theory is an ever 


changing structure of interrelationships 


hypotheses and laws—among abstract con 
cepts which are founded on observations’ 


(p. 199); “research is stimulated by 
the thoughtful examination of theory” (p 
21). I fail to see much contrast between 
Dr. Conant’s statement and min 

Now the 
wasted too many words on what I did not 
intend to include in Experimental Psychol 
ogy. I could wish that he had told CP's 


readers more 


reviewer and I have each 


about what I have tried to 
bring to the student 
Burton G. ANDREAS 


University of Rochester 


WOLMAN’'S Woops 


In his reply (CP, May 1961, 6, 191) to 

Wolman’s Contemporary 
Theories and Systems in Psychology (CP. 
Jan. 1961, 6, 4f.), Dr. Allport writes that 
I looked “at individual trees, particularly 
at those 


my review of 


having blemishes.” The central 
point of my review concerned the author's 
approach to scholarship and I do not think 
that this constitutes a single tree. The cita 
tion of errors was a subpoint. The author's 
Irequent and major lapses in scholarship 
(only a few could be cited or indicated in 


the review) outweigh, in my opinion, the 


importance of other evaluative standards 
NICHOLAS Pastort 


Queens College 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ACADEMY OF RELIGION AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Religion, health 
(Proceedings of the Third Academy Svm 
New York: New York 
1961. Pp. xviii + 157 


culture, and mental 


posium, 1959.) 
University Press, 
50 
ALVAREZ, W 
Philadelphia 


384. $5 95 


Winds that 
J.B 


bac k 
Lippincott, 1961. Pp 


came 


ANASTASI, ANNI 
ed.) New 


Psychological testing. (2nd 
York 1961. Pp 


Macmillan, 

xi\ 65 sO 

BamMan, H. A., Ursuta Hocan, & C. E 
Reading instruction in the se: 

schools. New York 
Green, 1961. Pp. vi + 266 

Becker, Ernest. Zen: a rational critique 
New York: W.W. Norton, 1961. Pp. 192 
$4.00 


GREEN} 
ondary Longmans, 


$4.25 


Epwarp 
and diagnosis: 


BENNETT, Personality assessment 
a clinical and experimen- 


New York Ronald Press, 
1961. Pp. viii 287. $8.00 
I 


tal technique 


BerTIN, Pierre, Jacoves HENRY 
Corbin, DeLnomme, J.-L. Des 


roUCHES, LiLiANe Frey-Roun. 


Bruno 
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Froissart, Micuer Guromar, Reni 
Huycur, & EmManvet Looren. Ombre 
et lumiére. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer. 
1961. Pp. 263 

Carian, Geratp (Ed.). Prevention of men 
tal disorders in children: initial explora 
tions. New York: Basic Books, 1961. Pp 
Xli $25. $8.50 

Caprio, F. S., & D. R. Brenner. Sexual 
behavior: psycho le gal aspects New 
York: Citadel Press, 1961 Pp. 384. $6.06 

Cuauvin, Remy. Le comportment social 
chez les animaux. (“Le Psychologue.” 
collection dirigée par Paul Fraisse, No 
i.) Paris Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1961. Pp. 168. 8 NE 

Cove, Emre, & C. H. Brooks. Better and 
better every day: two classic texts on 
the healing power of the mind. Part I 
Self mastery through conscieus auto ug 
gestion, by Emile Coué. Part Il: The 
practice Of autosuggestion by the method 
of Emile Coué, by C. H. Brooks. New 

York: Barnes & Noble, 1961 Pp. 158 


3.95 


Evuiott, Maser A., & F. E. Merrie. Si 
cial disorganization. (4th ed.) New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. Pp. xvi + 795 

Fein, Lean G. The three-dimensional per 
onality test: reliability, validity and 

clinical implications. New York: Intet 

national Universities Press, 1960. Pp. xii 


324. S6 


FOUNDATION FoR Researcu on Human By 
HAVIOR. Programmed learning: evolving 
principle and industrial application 
(Report of a conference held in Oct 
1960.) Ann Arbor, Mich 
for Research on Human Behavior, 1961 


Pp 179. $3.00 


Foundation 


Gee, Heren H., & C. G. Cup, ITI (Eds 
Re port of the Second Institute on Clini 
cal Teaching. Evanston, Ill.: Office of th 
Director of Research, Association of 
American Medical Colleges, 1961 Pp 
XXi\ 199 

Gippens, T. C. N. Trends in juvenile de 
linquenc \ (Public Health Papers, No 
5.) Geneva: World Health Organiza 
tion, 1961 (distributed by International] 
Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, New York) Pp 56. 

GorMLeEY, W. J. Medical hypnosis: histori 
cal introduction to its morality in the 
light of papal, theological and medical 
teaching. Washington, D. C Catholic 
University of America Press, 1961 Pp 
xii + 167. $2.75. 

GRANIcK, The Red executive: a 
study of the organization man in Russian 
industry. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubk 
day, 1961. Pp. 294. $1.45 
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Gupas, Fastan (Ed.). Extrasensory per- 
ception. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1961. Pp. xviii + 141. $1.95, 

HALeMAN, R. J. Psychology of literature 
a study of alienation and tragedy. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1961 Pp 
S4 id 

Jomst CoMMitree or THE AMERICAN Bar 
AssocIATION and the AMERICAN Mept 
CAL ASSOCIATION ON Narcotic Drucs 
Drug addiction: crime or disease? (In 
terim and final reports of the Joint Com 
mittee.) Bloomington: Indiana Univer 
sity Press, 1961. Pp. xiv 173. $2.95 

Jones, M. B. Molar correctional analysi 
U.S. Naval School of Aviation Medi 
cine, Monograph Series, No. 4.) Pensa 
cola, Fla U. S. Naval School of Avia 
tion Medicine, 1960 Pp. ii+ 93 

KARDINER, ABRAM, & Epwarp Presie. The 
tudied an: the major anthropologist 
and their contribution to the understand 
mg of culture Cleveland, Ohio World 
Publishing Co., 1961. Pp. 287. $5.00 

F.S. The definition of psychology 
an introduction to psychological system 
New York 
1961 (first published 1937). Pp. x +111 


\ppleton-Century-Crofts, 


Kiem, Merann Narrative of a_ child 
analy si the conduct of the psycho 


analysis of children a een in the treat 
t vear old boy. New York 
Basic Books. 1961 Pp $96. $10.06 


ment of a ter 


Lenskt, Geruarp. The religious factor: a 
impact on 
politics, economics, and family life. Gar 
den City, N. ¥ Doubleday, 1961. Pp 


XVili+ 381. $5.95 


or tologic al study of religion’ 


Linton, Ratpu. The cultural backeround 
of personality. New York: Appleton 
Century-Crofts, 1961 first published 
1945). Pp. xx 157. $1.95 

Luria, A. R. The role of peech in the 
regulation of normal and abnormal be 
haviour. (Ed. by J. Tizard.) Oxford 
Pergamon Press, 1961. Pp. x + 100, 50s 

Davin. New approaches in edu 
cation: a tudy of experimental pro 
grams in independent schools. Boston 
National Council of Ind pendent Schools, 
1961. Pp. xiv 192. $1.00 

Moscovict, Serct Reconversion indus- 
trielle et changements sociaux. (Cahiers 
de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques, 112.) Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1961. Pp. viii + 320, 19.50 NF 

Myers, F. W. H. Human personality and 
its survival of bodily death. (New ed. 
rev. by Susy Smith.) New Hyde Park, 
N. Y.: University Books, 1961. Pp. 416 
$10.00 

Myers, G. E (Ed.) Self, religion, and 


metaphysics: essays in me mory of James 


Bissett: Pratt. New York: Macmillan 
1961. Pp. x + 241. $4.95 
OptuM, Doris. Journey through adoli 
Penguin Books, 1961 


(first published 1957 by Delisle Ltd., 


cence. Baltimore 


London Pp 159. $.65 

O'Hara, R. C. Media for the millions: the 
proce of ma communication. New 
York: Random House, 1961. Pp. xviii 

$21. $4.25 

Paut, Epen, & Cer Paut (Trans.). A 
young gil’s diary: prefaced with a let 
ter by Sigmund Freud. New York 
Barnes & Noble, 1961. Pp. 175. $.95. 

Rarorort, R. N., with the collaboration of 
Rona Rapoport & Irvine Rostow 
Community as doctor: new perspectives 
ona thera pe ulic commu 


Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1961 Pp. x 


SALTER, ANDREW. Conditioned reflex ther 
py the direct approach to the recon 
fruction of personality. (2nd ed.) New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1961 Pp 
Xil $59. $1.75 

E. H., with Ince Scunerer & C 
H. Barker. Coercive persuasion: a socio 
psychological analysis of the “brain 
washing” of American civilian prisoner 
b he Chinese Communists. New York 
W. W. Norton, 1961. Pp. 320. $6.75 


SHIBUTANI, Tamotsu. Society and person 


ality: an interactionist approach to so 
cial psycholi Englewood Cliffs, N. J 
Prentice-Hall, 1961 Pp. x O3¢ $7.95 
Tiorne (Ed Classics in psy 
chology. New York: Philosophical Li 
brary, 1961. Pp. xvii 1342. $20.0 
SIMON ALexanper, C. C. Herpert. & 


Rutu Straus. The physiology of emo 

ion Report of the Third Annual Svm 
posium of the Kaiser Foundation Hos 
pitals in Northern California, San Fran 
cisco, 9-10 Oct. 1959.) Springfield, I 
Charles C Thomas, 1961. Pp. xii 48 
S85 

SIWEK, Experimental psychology 

New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 1960, Pp 

XIV + 521. $6.5 

SMytie, R. H. Animal vision: what ani 
mal ee. Springfield, Ill.: ‘Charles C 
rhomas, 1961. Pp. 250. $6.5¢ 

WepMan, J. M. A selected bibliography on 
brain impairment: aphasia and organi 
psychodiagnosis. Chicago: Language Re 
search Associates, 1961 Pp. ix + 60. $2.0( 

Winter, Gipson. Love and conflict: nex 
patterns m family life. Garden City, N 
\ Doubleday, 1961 (first published 
1958). Pp. 195. $.95 

Younc, Micnager. The rise of the meri 
tocracy. New York: Random House. 


1959 Pp 160, $3.50 
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Television in 


the Lives of Our Children 


Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle. and Edwin B. Parker. “The first comprehensive research report 
on the social and psychological impact of commercial television on American children. 

(The author] is not only interested in analyzing the consequences of the mass media, but 
also in pointing the direction for social policy. . . . Because he is sympathetic to the present 
organization of the mass media and is not a rabid critic of “mass culture,’ his findings and 
recommendations stand as the most sober and critical evaluation of television yet produced. 
Despite his balanced language, Schramm implicitly and explicitly calls for major modifica- 
tions in television programming for children.”’— Science. Annotated Bibliography $6.00 


The Psychology of Affiliation 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES IN THE SOURCES OF GREGARIOUSNESS 


Stanley Schachter. “Every now and then in social psychology experiments are performed 
that do speak to the scientist. \ discovery of this import seems to have emerged from the 


work of Stanley Schachter and his colleagues. . . . The discovery is significant. The work 
is careful, and the presentation is lucid... . An excellent model for experimental social 
scientists. . solid) contribution to social psychology.” Contemporary Psychology. 
Stanford Studies in Psychology. 1. $3.75 


Person Perception 
and Interpersonal Behavior 


Edited by Renato Tagturt and Luigi Petrullo. “A fine contribution to the field of social psy- 


chology. . . . A valuable source of excellent research findings and professional thinking to 
date. . . . The treatment is consistently scholarly and well edited. . . . Strongly recom- 
mended not only for social, clinical, and personnel psychologists but for all interested in 
communications.” — American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. $7.50 


Psychotherapy 
by Reciprocal Inhibition 


Joseph Wolpe This important book offers what may prove to be the first effective chal- 


lenge to the pre-eminence of permissive psychotherapies in America today. . . . Deserves 
the careful attention of all students and practitioners of psychotherapy.’ — Amertvan Journal 


of Psvehiatry. $5.00 


Order from vour bookstore. please 
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Publications of the 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Subscription Rates for 1961 


American Psychologist. Ollicial papers of the Association and articles on psychology Monthly. First) issue 
appears in January. The 1961 volume is Vol. 16. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50 Single copy S100 


Contemporary Psychology. Critical reviews of books. films, and research material in the field of psychology. 
Monthly. First issue appears in January Phe 1961 volume is Vol. 6. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50 Single 
Copy S100 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. Original contributions in the field of abnormal and social psy- 


chology. and case reports. Bimonthly. two volumes per vear Phere are three issues in each volume Phe issues appear 
in January, March, May. July. September, and November. The 1961 volumes are Vols. 62 and 63. Subseription: 
$20.00 for 2 vols. (Foreign $20.50 Single copy S£00 

Journal of Applied Psychology. Applications of psychology to business and industry. Bimionthly Phe issues 


appear in Febroary, April. June. August. October, and December Phe volume is Vol. 15. Subseription: $10.00 
Foreign S10.50 Single copy $2.00 


Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psychology. Original contributions in the field of comparative and 
al psyve hology Bimonthls Phe issues appear in February April June. August. October. and December. 


Phe L961 volume is Vol. 54 Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50 Single copy 82.00 

Journal of Consulting Psychology. Research ino clinical psychology: psychological diagnosis, psychotherapy, 
personality, psychopathology Bimonthly Phe issues appear in February, April. June. August, OQetober. and De- 
cember The L961 volume is Vol. 25 Subseription: $10.00 (Foreign Single copy $2.00 

Journal of Educational Psychology. Studies of learning and teaching: measurement of psychological development, 
psychology of school subjects, methods of instruction, school adjustment Birmonthls Phe issues appear in February 
April, June. August. October, and December The 1961) volume is Vol 52. Subscription: (Poreign $10.50 


Single copy $2.00 


Journal of Experimental Psychology. Original contributions of an experimental character Monthly, two vol 
umes per year Phere are six issues in each volume. First issue appears in January Phe 1961. volumes are Vols. 61 
and 62 Subseription: $20.00 for 2 vols. (Foreign $20.50 Single copy $2.00 


Psychological Abstracts. Noneritical abstracts of the world’s literature in psychology and related subjects. 


monthly. The issues appear in February, April. June, August, October, and December Phe 1961 volume is Vol. 35, 
Subscription: $20.00 (Foreign $20.50 Single copy $4.00 


Psychological Bulletin. Evaluative reviews of research literature, discussions of research methodology in psy- 


chology. Bimonthly Phe issues appear in January, March, May, July, September, and November. The L961 volume 
is Vol. 58. Subscription $10.00 (Foreign $10.50 Single COpy £2.00 


Psychological Monographs: General and Applied. Longer researches and laboratory studies which appear as 


units. Published at irregular intervals during the calendar year between [5 and 20 issues per year. The 1961 volume 
is Vol. 75 Subscription $10.00 (Foreign $10.50 Single COPY $1.00 to $3.00 according to size 
Psychological Review. Original contributions of a theoretical nature Simonthly. The issues appear in January, 


March, May, July, September, and November. The 1961 volume is Vol. 68. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). 
Single copy $2.00. 


Cover pages, table of contents, and index (when there is one) are contained in the last issue of the volume for each 
journal 


Discounts: AGENTS and BOOK DEALERS receive a 10°) discount on all orders 
There is no club arrangement 
Note: There are no quantity, cash, library, or other special discounts 


P SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE AVAILABLE ON A JANUARY THROUGH DECEMBER BASIS ONLY 4 


Payment must be made in US. funds 
Send subscription orders to: 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Subscription Department 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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